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Foreword 



I ^ , W|cn did the siatlis of citizen fall fronf grace? At what point in our • 
. ; h3$to^y ditt p^ojple cease to be ^roud of being a citizen? It was not 
I always so. At one time people belieyed\hat to be a citizen of a t<^ptib1ic 
was ^ special ble^ing. In contrast, Subjects were to be pitied "becauS^ 
they hjid "no opportunity to goverr^ themselves or to determine the 
^ Tule« by Whkh they lived* Who debased the concept ofjcidzicnship? 

^at events lcd;many Americans to i^onclude ^hat b«in^a citizen >yas . ^ , 
n^ionger anhoriorand^^^^^ > ^ ^ \x 

. FoKT^ and hispccrs, tabc citizfefis of a republic was , 

'Onc-oM|^4^ beings. The right, to/ * 

, rule pnes^wa!> \y6rth risking life and j^operty^ Moreover, they be- 
lieved that jKecbailenge oi^ctdzenshtp, appe^ing to the tioblest in- * 
stincts of nfan^imi, would draw^from tjbe populace bidden and Htnh- 
v» erto urisusp^eov^ualities of altruism and intellectual talent. How- ^ 
< -^^^veivcitizcnshlpD^arno b6 enjoyed; it also carried • ^ , 

responsibility. Citizen^ must educate themselves; thcy^must be aware 
of piiblic issues; they must avoid petty, personal interests and seek the • 
common good; and, above^U, ^ ] 

; bo we take citizenship too much for granted tdcfay, :and has our ' 
: ^genejal economic prtfip^ri'ty made us lazy andcomplacfent? Or have 
^ we become disillusioned with poKtical life? Have poljdcal ^anddl^ 
\ Vy \ bred apathy and alienationr Or.have nationalistic, chauvinistic int^r- 
'^/t Ptetati6ns^fcidzenshTp&ysbmfe''individuals'turncdot^^ • ' 

. ^ ^ its practic^? ^ , . 

^ / However one answers thesfe^quesdonsKit seems clear that a majority 
, of Am^rj^ns no longer feci the.d^gree of pride and responsibility in 
^ being citizens. Thui, w^ must ^opder, as our nation^ founders did: 
^ ^ ^ Can ther^public survive tlidest^i^nsaf^^ , 
; ^ iy and t;esponsiblythbtask$ of government? 

The fotinders Were under^n64IJiJuijon th^ the cultivation of citizcr?- 
\ V ship would be easy.,i*cople would have to be educated for citizenship. ; 
; * ! In a letter to Edward i:>^reU,Jeffer$ort,wr^ " 

^ setf-gavernment are not innate. They are the rcsult of habit and long 
:^l.ry^tmni ^ ; ' < /-^^ ^ - ''^''^'^^ 

. r In ,1918 the Report on theNReorganizat^ of Secondary EducaUbn r 
f^n^/^^^^'"*^ dtizenship education t<^ begone of^the **scv|!n cardinal 

<^ m i' _ 



principles'* of educ^tior*. Subsequent ^{udies, reports, commissions, 
and proclamations have reconfirmed thcvprimacy of dtizenship edu- 
cat^n 'n scliooling. It is tiot that the i^sk of citizenship educatioa is . * 
' , , exclusively ;that oT tlie schools^ other agendes^^tKc family, church, • . , 
wlunurj^'^ssodations. ^ 
. ship ii a central pui^se of formal educatip 

/ ' ^ * *mi)« have forgotten itV-A, ' ^ * ^ * • 

^ Withm schpols, $<x:ial studies has a major role to play- Sikial studies 
• his no moftopojy over citizerCs^ip educadon; other subjects, the ^xtra; \ " 
> cuiricular program^'and the^structure of school,governance itself alsq ^ 

' ^ ^ * play theif parts. Npr are sbcial studies teachers interested exclusively 
" , * - in cltizfenship e^lucation* Nevertheless, a social studies program ^Vith- -'^ 

out citizenship education at its core is like yards of thread without ^ 
1' \ spobl — ^ail tangle and confusion. ^ ^ T 

Just aftht need Foralert, committed, arid capable cidzensw^ 
^ * tifiue so long as there is a republic, so too citizenship educaddjilqiust \ 

r * persist so long is new generadons mu^tbc^ taught ^the kriowlledge,- ^ ' 

skills, and A^alues off ffecdve ciuzensbip. But the nature;Of ciul^enshij^ ; 
education changes over nme, just as the demands upon citizens alter . " 
under the press of new circumstances. Each generation must redefine 
, * { for itselT what it means to be ftciuzen^ and wh^t education is rejqm^ 
' ^ > to play the.role of citizen successfully. - * ' . 

Through 'the leadership of recent NCSS officers. Boards^ of. Direc- 
tors, the Advisory Committee on Citizenship^ and the Execudve Di-* 
rectort the Nadonal Council for the Social Studies has attempted .to. 
" ^ rekindle an interest in cid^enship .education. In 1976, iJCSS spon^ - 
' soired a conference in Indianapolis to explore -the obstacles Which lay ' 1 
^ in }hp path of promoting more effective citizenship.educauo^. Con- « 
structing a new and more powerful .rationale for cidzenship educadon 
was identified as one of thf most important tasks before us/In 
gust, 1977, NCSS co^po'nsored a. conference' at Chauiauqu?CNew 
» York on the theme "Education for Nadonal Citizenship Thrcnigh a 

, Global Lensl" This conference, attended by approxjmately ^00 educa- - 
T tors from alKparts of the nation, devoted a full .week to exploring 
* elements of a new rationale /or citizenship education. The theme fpr 

the 1977 Annual Meeting in Cincinnad is "The Citizen in Society: 
The Role of the Scwcial Studies Teacher." Thhi conference will/ocus 
on the needs and priorities of ^tizenship education today and for the 
future. NCSS committees — especially, the Citizenship Committee; the , 
International Relations Committee, and^.the Ad Hoc Committee on 
^ the pemocradzation of Schools— have concentrated their efforts onf 

strengthening citizenship educadon. NCSS publications and speeches^ . 
<>ffi^ers,vBoard members, and the Executives Director have further 
^ * aijicylated the importance of cnizenship education.^ ^ o 

This bulletin contributes substantiaHy to the ^^^<3SS efFor ^ v 
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^ dtaicmsion and debate on the'priorides and needs of citizenship edu- 
:catwrt. Ju principal focUsjis the searctf/or an Appropriate Uiionale 
. . fo^atC^nsfiip edidiU^ t^^ay- The builetin will not bring an end J9 
thiedebateon what'^iist be d^^ne iirrthis field, buiit should help clari^. 
£^the argliment|; , ^ . * * } 

' ^yfe ^^n Vt g^raiefuHhat Jaities Shaver agreed to accept the task of 
^ edking this builf tin. He not only^nown to NCSS members as our 
JmostT^^nt Rwt-IV^^^ but,he is also widely recognized as^one of 
cwr Jcadirig ptizcrtehip educators. He has spoken and written tl 
quently ii^ the past about theiieed to clarify our^piirposesand to nec- 
ognize the ceatral place of citizenship education in the social studies' I 
also wish to^thanknhe^authors foVthci/cpntribiuipns and to con*' 
gratulate the Tubljc^tion^?^^^^ Director ofiPublications, Dan 

Roselle; and ail those wKo assist him* for another splendid'ijob. 



yioward MehHnger, President 
Natioml Council for the Spool Studus 
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p eSiJfcation, as its title suggests^ does iiot 
piUz^nshjp j^U^ nor a^set of pre* 



• This bulletin on citizenshi 
' propose "a phaoso^hy__fo 

scriptions fora citizenship Mucation prpgrairi. fnsL«>.^ 
&eeifi/to,iriVolve.s6dai studi^.eduqjitor^ and s^ 



jwrticular, ih rc-exam^ning pe assumptions underlying thwluic>^^i^ 



ri^ular and teaching dechioris, and in looking at the citizenship On 
plications of what actually halppens in their classrooms and schools. : ' ' 

Obviously, teachers 'irf curi-iculum areas other .than sociat studies 
are concerned with citizenshik and the total school curriculum could * 
bte considered citizenship educadon in the broadest sense of the term 
as preparation for life. Obviously, too. the "hidden curriculum" of the ' ' 
classroom and the school— the iniiuiherabte jnteradtions that educate* 
students ir^.often unintended ways— is part of ciuzcnship education. 
Aii|d so are the many nonscijool educatiqnaHnfiuences, such as the 
me^ia, that may or may not be utilized in the khooFi formal citizen- 
ship education efforts* j " 

Tjhe examination of assumptions, a basi'csrationale-building activity, 
is important for 'persons /m.|hese other areas as well IFor examj^le, } 
Silbjsrrman's call to eradicate| **mindtcssHess*— lack pf thought about 
^Vif pose and how content and methods affect ptiypose-^n education i 
^t^s jdirected jn6t only at teachgrs and administrators but at ^journal- - - ^ 
ists, filmmakers, TY director^, et al."*The French teacher, the coach, 
the^ brincipal, the poHcem^ or policewoman, the storebwner, the 
toleyision oduc^r, the newspaper reporter— all tend Co act too fre- : ; 
qiiently without fecogni;^in^ how their unreflected bijises aSid whims 
nray impact tbe^iti^e?is-in.prpcess (ypung people) w^th whom th6y ' > 
contact. f . ' \ \ . ^ 

However, this bulletin i^ aiidressed to social stupes educator^, be-* I ^ 
*caus€ sdkial studies is the one curricular area for which the sfcted 
centijal focus is citizenship. Addressing this more limited ^audience - 
doespotimpiyln unimpo^nt task. Increased thoughtfulness among 
those wKose^onst^iously aScepced role is citizenship educiltion could 
hayejhlgfi^ significant consequences. . ^ - r 

Tim bii^ fin reflects ^ concern Uiat, despite tfie conscientious ef-, 
»Ch|irJc5 E. Silbcrmao. Crisiiin the classroom. New YorkJ Random House, 1970< pp/^ 



' forts of'many educators, citizensbip'^ducation is in disar|*ay. There is 
little evidence to indicate that the school's citizenship education ef* 
o forts have affected generally tlie quantity or quality of adult citizen 
particifiation, and sccial studiies programs arid school ^nvjronihents 

; often appear to be inconsistejit with the demands of "adult citizen-* 
:ship?\^ . - • , / . 

; One dutcome of an NCSS«s^nsored Cohfere^c^ on Citizensliip ^ 

V. Education m Marcli of 1976 was the conclusion nhai the recon- 
ceptuaitzation of citizenship educatipn is a'major need.* JFxcd Newt 
mann was commissioned t<p^ prepare, a ^apcfr delineating the issues 

; ^ ihat should 1>e addressed by persons dtv^loping definitions or phi- 
losophies of citizenship education. That paper was revised for this 
bulletin; and it- is presented as Chaptei* 1.^ The questions raised by 
7 , Newmaiin set'the tone for the r^st of the bulj^^^ 

\ ' Th«^e is np^ pretense that this.biilletin treat$ all of the issues raised 
in Chapter 1 . Invitations to write Chapters 2, ^, and 4 Wfcre extended ^ 
\to persons who have been working on often (^verlooked, bqt'pqj^en* 
tjally pjrodurtivfe elements of citizenship education. Those chapters 
ill^st?ate the kinds of questions that need to be raised and 'dealt<With. 
Ea^b chapter examines some assumptions relevant to an aspect of 
5^^\p!^tK^nale-building ^md <Jeals with practical implications for practice. 
''^''fS^^Xhapter 2, Harold Berlak provides a radical critique of the 
purp^g^djizenship education in a democratic society. He pro-* 
poses the i^i$m^^.hwnan consciousness, jthe basis for social criti- 
cism, asv^lhe priinaf^^j^al citizenship education; and elementary ^ 

* school curriculum materialsi^ajieve that aim are described. . 



, Despite |he call by social stu^iesOiegffst^^ extension of citi- 
zenship education efforts beyond the classf^^^nd th6 school, many 
social studies program^ are still Sound by the^TPi^lhouse walls^ In 
Chapter Dan Conrad and Diane Hedin explore the ol§fe{io|i^ to 
and the reasons for social participation as a part of schooling* TKey^-^^ 
also discuss the forms that par^ci^atory education ^might, take, and 
throughout propose pnictical suggestiohs forximplemcnting worth- 
while, and manageable progi^ms. * 

Tfien, Ch^ter 4, Chanes Cifrtis examines assumptions about 
the so-called' "slojif learners" and citizenship that impact programs for 
them. jVjpd, he proposes the study of controversial community prob- 
lems as a practicable and viable approach to citizenship education for 
an often neglected segment of the school population. 



*Sce Helen Roberts and Brkn Larkin. Toward a rcconccptualization of citizenship 
cducatioiK Preliminary report of a conference on cidzenship education. Washington, * 
\p.C.: Natio^l Counctt for the Social Studies, 1976. . ' 

. ^ ^Newmanh usjjs the! tenp "civic e^iwcation** in his chapter title. Soxnt woiiJd argue that 
UiAt term is mrrower than "citizenship education." See, e.g., Conrad and Hedin's ccm- 
mtnts in Chapter 2^ * * . , ^ - 

^ ' ' ^ . p:^ vh • , - \ ' 
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Cbapter 5 retytns to the subject of rationale-buildiftg itself.»The 
importahce ai]d the legitiinacy ^f teachers and supervisors "doing 
^philosophy" about citizenship edu(;atio« are discussed, '^nd som^ 
conditions for fruitful involvement in ra1ionaIe*buiidin^ arc^^Mi^ 
plored. Some current central issues in rationale*building for citizen^^' 

- ship education aro^ised, too. . ' /. / • 
^ Obviously, the bulletin was not conceived nor prepared as a source 

of final answers as to.the rationalerfor or thfe content of social studies 
--educatioj\j*U is meant as^ preliminary step toward the reeoncep- 
tualization of citizenship education identified as the major rieet^^ur- 
_ ingsjthe 1976 Conference on Citizeri?hip-£dttcation. A primary pur- 

- pose has been to make morjc clear the dimensions of the problem that 
the^ profession faces in providing* the sound intellectual justifications 
to make social studies programs more responsive to the needft of a ' 

^ democratic society and more4ftteresting and beneficial' to mo^ung 
citixejis who inhabit it. If we have failed to deal with ^n issue you 
deem important, we can only restate the im^ssibility of cohfronting 
^ all of the perdnent^issues in a bulletin. If wejia^/e failed to impress (or 
• re-inipres.s) jou with the importance of ratioijale-bpildinjg and to: 
stimulate your thinkn g about the assumptions urtderiymg what is 
Jiappeniiig ir^ social studies ediication, thea the<enti;al objecujpHas 
\ . not been met. * , : 

The authors and the editof are grateful to the National Council for 
the Social Studies and the fiCSS Piiblic^tions Board for the'oppor- 
tiinity to prepare this bulletin. We appreciate the many critiques, of 
tlje manuscript; but, of course, we must take Responsibility for any 
ina'deqiiacies that remain. ' ' ^ , 

" ^ ^ ' JamosP^Shaver 

* ' \ Vtak State University - 
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/ - * ^' FiiTftwordhy Howard MehUhger i 
' ^ , J^cr;kc€hfJflmesP:Skwer . . . . 
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Chapter One 




a Rationale 
for €ivic E4uGatiQn 

■ Fred M. Newinafm''-. 



^ Th(g Need for Comprehensive Rationales 

What is wrong with civic education? Our troubles might be traced 
to any or all of three kjnds of failures^ technical incompetence (not 
knowing how to teach ,what we wish to teach), lack of consensus on 
. goals (so many approaches and such disagreement over the proper 
aim of civic education t\j^t no cleakpurpose emerges), or inadequate 
. rationales (assumptions •underlying gbals jnd methods, which have 
not been clarified or justified— t;yen to their prpponents— in ways .that 
^ provide thorough conceptual bases for civic education)* The prob- , 
lenis of technical competence, social consensus, and conceptual ade^" 
quacy are related, and civic education probably suffer^ J|om all three. 
Thp aim of this chapter js aot to offer technical advice pedagogical 
matters^nor tc present a n/w unifying philosopi;iy, but to focus on the 
conceptual problem by oinlining major guestioifs tO'jvhich 2|riy ratio- 
nale ough^ ti^^pcak if it is to be considered intellectually adequate or 
compJ He.* Jhe need for rilore systematic iratioifales should become 
evident as wie consider the ^cial disillusionilient which plagues educa-. 
tion, the nature of current approaches, /and the prgcess through, 
which dvic educatiqn programs are devised. ' " 



. Social bisillif^ioimieiit 

In spite of heated disagreement on many issues, qiverse sectors in 
the United^tates share something in common— a\prof ouifid social dis- 

FRED M, NEWMANNis Professor of Curriculum and I^s^^ction,^Univc^sity of Wis-\ 
consin (Nfadison), where he teaches courses in curriculum and social Studies education^i»r* 
His experience includes sodal studies teaching at the secondary levclidpvelbpment of 
curriculum in public controversy^ dtizcn action, the formation of an alternative school, 
9nd directmg of an experimental ^h.D. prograifi emphasizinjr actk»| ipr institutional 
change. ' . \ " 

^ rationale for dvic education is defined here as a sutemeni that atlempls to articu- 
late and to justify a particular approach to dvic education. \ 

> , > . . t .\ " 
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illui^nment. For -mahy persons at all points on to^vpolitical specfrum, 
the^Bicen^tenniaj gave no occasion to ceWbratc^but pointed ^iih dc- 
pt^ssing clarity \o abysmal gaps Jbet ween text^xx)!^ ydeals and the'ac- 
tual historical record' of cons^tutional democracy in thiskxriety. Cdn- 
sider a few of thfc Ways in -which the faUkhas been shakenr 
A key objective of this country's ibunding plolitical philosophy was 
' to prevent cenualization pf power. Such mechanisQis as a constitu-^ 
tional system ^f checks and balances,*^paratipn of ^powers, a^Bill of 

: Rights and ajudiciarsystem based on du^ process "were designed, in 
part» to restrain the" influence of centi^lized national goV^cfnitierftln 

^ citizeris* liv^es. Today, however, centraKzed institutions,' -natidhal^nd , 

- intematipnal, public and private, depend for their existence on influ- 
encing the' masses — they dominate our lives^ J ^ 

The electoral ^ystem,^ based on equal representation, majority rule, 
freedotn of spee<;h and assembly, and a system of mass public educa* 
tion should encburage widespread citizen participadon in public af- 
fairs and stoulcl thereby assure a measure of trust by the governed ih 
their government. The record, howevertShow^-p<er\'asive citizen mis- 
trust and ^ipa^y, based often'on flagrant abuse of the public tpUst by 
public oflicifl^. ^ ' * ' * \^ 

The botmtjjful resources, of ^be copntry, along with aYieconomic* 
system that ^originally respected individual initiative and^^rdperty 
i;;ghts, should lead, presumably, to equitable (though perha)>s^ not 
equal) distritnition of wealth. Instead, we have seen how free enjter- 
prise can itself destroy the opportunity jibr free enterprise; and that in ' 
spite of a m^th of economic mdbility, certain groups have remained in 
the economic cellar for generations. |'* . ) ' 

iThe ^oal of abundande, prosperity, ^nd an enhanced standard of^ , 
living has been pursued with such vigor thaf the economy depe^ids on 
continually increasing consumption. But we have recently learned 
that the planet's resources will soon be dxhausted^and that our inter-" 
vention disrupts biological and geological processes crucial talife it- 
selL Must the dream of 'abundance and prospcril;^ for all Be aban- 
doned?- ^* i ; ' . 

The country was founded allegedly on the principle of u^iver;»U 
h^man rights, not only political-legal rights to self-government and 
due process,* but the more fundamental right to equal respect, which 
implies .toleration of differences in religion, life styles, andjdeolc^ 
gies — in short, a commitment t^ultural pluralism. United ^Statfs his- 
tory at home and abroad, however, re vealsr dramatic violatibps of this 
principle in the pursiijf of ^^Americanization'" or ^'national iiiterest.", , 

- The point is not to flagellate the nation or to dismiss the experi- 
ment in democracy" as a proyen^failure. TJie'extcntto whic[i i^emo- 
cratic ideals have been or can be achieved should be continuously in- 
vestigated. Our^purp^ here is'only to note possible sources of {»in«^ 
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ful dfsjllusbnment 'for jarge numbers of citizens across al! categories' 
of^'ge, sex, lice, ethnicity^ income, social class, and political ^ffiiia- 
lion; they perceiv^ huge gaps between democratic ideafs an<i rea^ 
.itv. Their perceptions are evident "in complaints al^ur outrageous be- 
Myior by citizens (they a»« too apathetic, they don't obey the law, rfiey^^ 
doh'c show respect for each t)iher); outrageous behavio^ by public 
ofii^&ls (they are corrupt, they don*t enforce the law, they discrimi-v 
nate^ they are .ignorant); outrageous public poiicips;(they hurt^ih^ 
faijfner/the bnsjnessman', th^ welfare recipient,*the.consume^tfiein- 
noceijl^Vietriairi^se of African); -outragpous systemic charai^teristics 
(big govepnleat; dehumanizes people] capitalism expbW people, ^ 
" tecl^nology* rapes the envkoniTient). 

Among nations, Ajrnerica has distinguislJed itself in the expecta-* 
tions it Peaces onjijystcm e duction tofoive 

problems ^t scjirial disiriuflonment. RecertTy Several nationally vfslbl^ 
organizati6nsy have, expressed lyhewed concern, a sense of^urgency^ 
over giviG^ducatidii:, the^merican Bar Association through jts Com- 
mittee 911 Youth Education for Citizenship, the Danfortlrand Ketter- 
] ii?g Foundations spbnsoring the Rational Task Force on Citfzenship, 
' the U;S. Office of llducation's recent conferences on citizenship, and 
' the^ Natidnal Council; for tlfe Social Studies, whose special ^meeting 
j caired for' the writing of this paper, \Ve .may be at one of those points 
I, charactemed by Putts (1977): , ^ . ' 

:* , V f ' • . J ' . ^ 

. in^gfen^ral it.^pay be said that the urge to^promote civic education 
through the sthopls accelerates in times, of crisis or rapid social^ change. It 
' |akes/on special urgency in t<^o quite different kinds of social sityations in 
whieh the need for siocial^ cohesion and unity are seen,.to»be particularly 
' Scute: (a) when libera! reforn^ers see the need to mobilize disparate groups 
4 to achieve (in Robert VViebe's words) "a new^sociaMntegration, a higher 
form of social harmony," as in the Revolutionary eraA^ie Pro^essiye era, 
the New Deal,'and'the Great Society; or (b) w^ien conservative forces sec 
*the nee^ for soci^ cohesion to rally round*«their version of the American 
way of life and to suve off threats to it from alien sources, as in periods of 
massive iltwigration, 'miiita*nt^ radical movements, world War, or cold 

App^ijend^^ **liberal reformers'* and '^conservative forces" now 
see ^ nee(^fiJ^*a^ in civic education. We^hould ask whether alter- 
;;native,pfoptfsals might be;inspjred by potentially contradictory prliti- 
cal forces, and might, thereior^, be destined only for destructive coili- 
sion, or ^^»hethfer cl^ncerns for change and coKe&ion can be harnessed 
{o dea] cqi^.structively with common s6ujces^ of disillusionrtfent.. 

Before rushing hfcadlong into^ducatioijahreform, liowever,»we 
*must Qxamine|the very assumpuon tljat^improved civic education 
coujd he>, for the faith in formal education itself ha^, in somecircles, 
been ^eakrned. In spite of this society's massive^'investnierit in public 



, eAuOLWM, &ns!djp&blefeyi<|ence suggests that achievement in school 
jfn^i^^je^ ContriUutipn to economic mobility, that com- 

/J|uk6ry' raqial integratjon ifi* education does hot necessarily lead to 
' imer-r^ci^ j^rmony^ thJt inajpr W|iite-colIar crimes and serious viola- 
« t(ons orifie laj^ are cpmniitle^ th^ most **educated" of citizens, and 
I tKar schools' themselves are,"TiT^man,yjgilaces, sanctuaries for delin^. 
^ quenc^artd crime* It is; therefore, altogeth^ appropriate to question 
ij^ethei^our efforts to solve social ills throughreducatioh have had the 
effect of reducing or increasing the j!?s themselves. It has been per-^ 
suasively argued (Oliver, 1976) that the expansion and professional- 
Izatipn of schooling creat^es a whole new range of social problems. 
.These are, in turn, attacked by further expansion and professional- 
i|atior\ which generate eyen morjp novel-social problems, and so the 
process^'continues in a downward spiral, 

This^chapter-<loes-notdevelop^a-fo}l-p^ 

civic education should be pursued' through fornftl^public education; 
but under a heading, "Schools and Other'Sociapigencies," (p. 24), it 
urges that each s^pecific rationale address thbr problem. For the mo- 
ment, jt is a^umed that what occurs in schools is important and that 
proposed prbgrams for civic education in schools must be. carefully 
examined rather than summarily di^issed -because of their associa- ' 
tion with allegedly dysfunctioh^Wnstitutions^ 

Altiiniative Approaches^ 

* Thereare at least eight g^neraliy^istinguishable approaches to civ- 
ic education: the academic ^disciplines of history and the,s6cial sci- 
enceSj^ law-related educ^^ion, social i|roblems, critic thinking, values 
clarification,>moi ul development, community involvement, and insti- 
tutional school reform. Instructional programs or curriculjum proj- 
ects may^ manifest more than one of*the general approaches, so in 
practice they are not mutually exclusive. But tt is» usually possible to 
identify one or jel few of these, themes as most salient-in a teacher's 
^philosophy or .in a particular ci^rriculum. 

1^ Academic Discifklihes {History an^ the Social Science^. This ap- 
proach tries to teach, facts, concepts, and generalizations about social 
phenomena, past and present and across cultures^ as such knowledge 
has been gene1*ated through university-based scholarship in the aca- 
demic disciplines, especially Jtiistory and the social sciences. In the last 
fifteen years special attempts have been made to teach^ot only ^the* 
findings afrd generalizations of these disciplines, but also the methods 
of inquiry used by the practicing scholar. Rather than focusing on 
specific problems that the citizen might face, the approach assumes 
that mastery of developed scholarly material will help the citizen un- 
derstand unforeseeable civic problems as they arise. . * 
*' * *• . - 

-*Mateml in thi.« section is taken from Newmann, 1977." 
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Teaching of the disciplines is not usually advocated for its direct 
* releVante to the exercise of active citizenship. Instead, it is argued that 
disciplined scholarship reveals the best thinking we have-to offer in 
the human searcH for truth,' an<il this has its own intrinsic value. In 
spite of a plethora of proposals to alter the dominance of hbtoiy and 
social sddnce in citizenshijp education, the disciplines remain the 
staple, prevailing approach in secondary cumculumand in th€ prep- 
aration of teachers.* : * ^ 

^ , 2- lMW'RelaUdEducaii0n:Thc wlkst fofms of law-relatcd educa^ 
tion emphasized the Constitution, the Bill' of Rights, the.struciure of 
Federal, slate and local govemmej^t--<?ftea in a ninth-grade .civics 
couree or a later course in American government. (Magruder's^lmmV 
can Government has exemplified this^orientatioil.) More recendy a ma- 
jor national effort has been made fay such groups'as the American Bar 

^A^odatjon^^ 

and expand the teaching of fundShiehtals of legal process.^ The 
movement offers diyerse projects on legal concepts, particular con- 
troversiesarising out of the Bill of Rights, the system of juvenile jus- 
tice, techniques of legislative lobbying, judicial reasoning in case law, 
laws that apply particularly to youth, problems of Lw enforcement, 
agencies, apd other topics. The projects prgdlice jnaterials that can be 
insened into existing courses as well as curricula for separate courses 
^ in legal process. In contr^t to the disciplines^pgroach,.the gpai.of 
-law-related education would be chaActerized not^^the general 
search for truth and understanding, but to preserve and make more 
just the rule of law in a democfatic society* 

S: Social Probkms.^hh approach coqgentrates on .particular social 
issues of currentor pi^icted importance in the students' lives: war, 
crime, discrimination, poverty', pollution, drugs, energy, etc. Knowl- 
edge from the disciplines and abouf le^l-process may be used to 
study the problems?,* but understanding the problem, not the dis- 
cipline orthe Jeg^ material^ iS^tbe mtain 'goal. The assumption Jiere is 

mie case for discipline^ricntcd cuizcnshTp education b^fnadc by tcwcnstcin (1963) 
and Schwa6^(1964). The i^Uonale is based largely in a conception of "iibenO" education 
as arJcuIated, for example, in the Report of the Har\'ard Committee (1946) and rcac- 
dons thcretoiHint, 1 965). The influence of the ^isdplincs in ihe training and certifica- 
don oftcachers is overwhelming. At the college aftd university level, pnc majors in one 
of the disciplines in order to bcixrtificd to leach that disdpline m secondary schools. In 

' the university preparation cf secondary teachers, typically 80-85^tof thi ^oursc work 
IS in the discpHncs, with only 15-20% in educadon (including studeiit icaeRing). When 
asked ijfhaione ought to tcach,^ii is not surprising that beginning secondary teachers 
have virtually no alternative to teaching.the disdpUnes, for thcy*have experienced no 
V other apprQ;rith. . ^ t 

\ ^*Forfurthcr mformai'on, contact Committee On Yoifth Education fof Citizenship; 
AmcricanBaf Associadon, 1155 East 60th Street. Chicago, IL 60657. and the Consdtu' 
ddnal Rights Fou ndation. ^ 1 0 San Vicente Blvd.. ^os Angeles. CA 90048. ' 



that to (deliberate adequately on social g^obiems^ the citizen needs 
« practic^ in grappHng^ith the specifics of act\ial social issues. (tfc>w 
^ should ^consumers b6. pfotecteS? What alternatives to welfare are 
available? What are the effects of racial bussing?JThe approach has 
been adopted in "problems of democracy courses/' and more recently 
in separate, courses with issue-oriented titles. We would include iathe 
soaal problems approach general-efforts at "consciousness raising," as 
in the anti-racism, anti-sexism, global education, or futurology move- 
ments.* - . » 

A. Critical 'Thinking. Like democracy and motherhood^ critical 
thinking is endorsed ^by almost everyone as fundamental to civic com- 
petence; The ideal citizen^ is portrayed "as someone who cannot be 
deceived or manipulated by leaders and^ie media, but wbo reaches 
informed, autonomous. conclusions and can rationally jusufy them to 
others. Htor she is aware of basic assumptions,' the possibility of bias 
or selective perce pliun,,and incomp le te inform atioitT^Fo-arrive^t-this 
point, the citizen needs to learn a thinking process that helps to distin-; 
guish among different types of issues, that offers a method for testing 

* and evaluating em^iri^l claims, logical inferences, definitional state- 
,mcnts, value judgiifints, and so on-^ . .. • 

Separate courses on critical thinking are rare^ for the skills, if 
taught at ail, are usually^ taught in connection with aparticular subject 
such as history^^ econqmics,|or social problems. 7ne teaching of in- 
"^uiry^killrin the^so^ial.sciences is often equated with critical thinking, 
^ifiiUsome scholars have suggested that specific intellectual operations 
required for critical thinkuig^about fivic problems differ in important 
ways from other idnds of critical thinking/ Like other approaches, 
the critical thinking^approach itself -embraces diverse schools. . 

• 5» Values Clarification^ To the extept that^civic problems" result 
from confusion over values, we might relieve personal hnd social 
stress |>y helping individuals darify.their own values. Th^ goal of^val- ' 
ues clarification is to help people become "purposrful, enthusiastic, 
and positive,** and to direct their lives autoriomouslyjhrough a proc- 
ess of deliberate "choosing, prizing, and acdng"* Students try to dis- 
cover^wH^t thgy xalue by making their own'Ttecjsions on various di- 
lemmas and by trying to determine whether their decisions were ac- 

^ 'Often the casr for social problems \s made in conjunction, with an argument f«r 

• critical thinkinjj m Hunt and Metcalf (1968) or Oliver and Shaver (1974). Groupi 
1 concerned wkh specific- social issues such as the tnyironhicnt, *worId peacc^ or 'racial 

discnmlhation tend to develop special curncula oh those topics. 

* 'ponceptiQns of criJcal thinking for citizenship afc provided in Fair and Shaftel 
(1967). Hunt arid Metcalf (1968), Oliver and Shaver (1974)vPhyiips (i974;. 

'For inu$trattve^t)^pologies of various thinking skills, see Berlak (1965), Coleman 
(1972).01iver&Shaver(1974).Newmann(1975J. / f 

*The major spokesmen are Rdths, Hax^nin, and Simon (1966). Sec also SlmoiA 
Howe, and Kirschenbaum (1972) aniSimon and Clark (\97,5)\ . „ 
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tually freely* chosen, with due consideraiioa of alternatives, whether 
they prize their decisions, whether they would proclaim them publicly* 
and act on them consistently. The issues called up for scrutiny in this 
approach can include, but do not concentrate upon, problems of civic 
responsibility. Rather than reaching any particular subject matter, the 
point is to help the student, through non-judgmental questioning, 
s^aroh for' the central values he or she supports. Values clarification 
exercises may be addei to qjcisting'courses'or taught in special courses 
on values. * • 

R Moral Development Kohlberg and his associates^see moral devel- 
qpmerit as progress along a naturally occurring psychological path, 
leading from lower "preconyentionat" to '^conventional/* to highef^ 
**principled** forms of moral reasoning. Ic^isi alleged,. for example, thaj^ 
the principles* enunciated in the Declaration of Independence\ the 
Cbnstitution, and the Bill of Rights can fee understood only by people 
ivhoJiaYe^ttainedjtheiiigheiistagesjn cogtiiiiv^^ 
berg argues that the h^her, principled-typesof reasonin^are ethical- 
ly and epistemologically more adequate than tKe lower stages. The 
higher stages signify a concern for social contract, equal liberty, and 
more generally the principles of justice that a democracy aspires to at- 
tain.* In contrast.to values clarification^ which suggests a relativistic, 
nori-judgmental philosophy where all student responses are support- 
ed by the teacher, moral development recognizes certain typts of rea- 
soning as universally bettef'br more.preferable than othjgrs. The ap- 
proach' seeks to advance students ffom the lower to the higj^er levels 
bj^lielping tlAn resolve conflicts and ambiguities in their feisoiling 
on moral dil^mas. : V ' h' 

7. Commumty Involi^ment The above six approaches all caH/or jn- 
struction in,the scKooI ^nd a style of learning b§sed largely on abstract 
analysis and ;^ei:baJ communicatioru Concerned with the isolation of 
students froni experience in the "reafHyorld," advocates of commu- 
nity irivolvemenlN^ry to move students jnto the community to observe 
^cia! ptocess, to make surveys on commuijity needs and problems, to, 
remtejvvolunteer service to social agencies, to create new youth-oper- 
.ate^r^grarns/ to participate in electoral politics, conimunity organi- 
zation and other forms of direct citizen'action. Involvement and par- 
ticipation are emphasized ilot as substitutes for study and reflection, ^ 

as. insurance that study and reflection vyill be directed toward so- 
'ciad realities and'the byilding of pardcipation skills. ' 

Gdhimunity^invplvement curricula can reflect different ideologies. 
Volunteer service in social agencies might be promoted, for example, 
»as an attempt to build altruistic behafvior, as a way tp give students a 

•A bread, collection of writings on the inora! developmc^tapproach is found in Kohl- 
berg (1973) and Kghlbcrg {1975a). For summary presentations see Kohlberg (1975b), 
, and Fenton (1976)^ * *. ' ' ' ^ 



* ^ sense of worth and enhance self-esteem, .as a technique for/raising 
student conscipusness about contradictions and injustice in society, or 
as a method for pacifying and co-opting youth rebellion. What all the 
• ideologies have in cohimon is a belief in ^learning by doing," "expi- , 
riential learning," or dealfng with concrete "here and now" realities.**^ 
7 ^ • , Instii^nalSchoi^lRefom* The general siruct^^ 

life in school may have more impact on citizen education than d^ 
/ . r official curriculum or course content. Critics who agree that civic edu- 
— cation can improved only- through changes in the "hidden curricu- » 

lum" differ as to the appropriate dijectidn for institutional reform. * \. 
"Liberal" critics claim that cannot teach democracy in an autocrat-*^ 
ic institution, and that: the school should, therefore, be reformed to 
give sludejits full righ*ts of citizenship. This would include a meaning- 
ful ^ole (not necessarily unilateral powe;r) in the governance of the 
institution and the right to the. constitutional prbtecdons afforded 
^diilt citizens. In exercising responsibility for theijf own education and ^ 
"i&r resolving^ihe inevitable conflicts ui go/erning a public institution, ^ — ~ 
they wouldiearn better how to function responsibly in the society." 
; "Conservative" criucs, on the other hand, clam that formal educa- 
tion^ necessarily -implies an, authoritariSn stru,ct.ure. Students are re- / 
(j^'ifed to ^t^nd school precisely because they i are judged in- \J 
competent to perforny the role;of responsible adult citizens. One r" *- 
should not mislead students ^ntq believing they have full rights of 
citizenship, but t^ach them.to otey ahd to respect the authority that 
legitimately gO^'erns them until they gain cidzensliip rights, either by ^ . 
earning a diploma or hf reaching the age at wljich the society judges 
Iheni "mature" enough t6 parjticipate. Both liberal and conservative' 
critiques c^ll our attention to the prospect thatapproaches to citizeur ^ 
ship educatioadare not liipit their efforts to^the design '^i hew courses 
of instruction, but must also take into accoiiht the more general insti- ^ " v 
tutional environment in which instruction occurs. f , * * * 
_ Summary Imagtk of CUixenship. As a montage of the, ahove^p- * 
proaches, &ie ideal American citizen* would .appear to bfe ^ scientist, a * 
jurist, an objective, introspective socialcritic, a moral philosopher^ an 
activist. Another, perhaps mote popular, image also comes to mind: 
the civic-minded, socially responsible, good Samaritan or good Scout.*^ 
For many adults,* the goal of civic education is to produce youth who, 

*Thc National Commission on Resources for Yol^ (36 W. 4^h Street, New York, . 
NY l()036) «is a national cIcaringliou$e for youth participation and community irt-' 
' . ^^^^ vdlvcmcnt projects* Its book. New RoUs for Youth in the School and the Community (New 
{ ^'^^ York: Citatioht^f^), offers illustradons of different »projccu. See also Ncwmarirf 
(1975), Appendix A, for a list of or^nizations supporting community invblvcmetu 
curriculum. \ * , y * ^ * ' 

"Perhap^the most sophisticated statement of this philosophy is found in- Dewey ^ 
(! 91 fe). For a more r^emmjeroreiaticSri,^ Apple (1975). , f ' 
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male or female^ embocty virtues sucjh as thdse listed in the Boy Scout 
Laiy: Scout is trustworthy, loyal, he'lpful, friendly, courteous, kind, 
obedient, cheerfiiil, thrifty, braVe, clean^ and reverent," Phrased nega- 
tively, the good citizen ^oes not take drugs, vandalize, insult, fight, lie, 
or Ikter. While the approaches summarized above often avoid stating 
tjigir goals^ in thes^ terms, much of the public at large probably 
equates good cit^^nship with the$e qualit;^, suggesting a general 
conformity to prevailing social^norms^ rather than assertivefK^Ss to 
question or depart from them, v * * 

Obstacles Rationale Building I \" ^ % 

Oiir tour through alternative approaches reveals conflicting prior- 
ities in civic education,, ancl, as previously indicated, one might view * 
the lack of consensus itself as the basic problem. Our task here, hojfc 
ever, is not necessarily to eliminate conflict'among alternatives.. In- 
stead, we are concerned* that «on^ of the approaches has yet offered a 

»^ompletefationale. If weafe t<> choose amongToi^fcting alternafiv^s7 
let each of them at least present an intelje'l:tually comprehensive case. 
. This is npt'to accuse all of total ncgjed in justifying their work. Each 
alternative has adiculate^idvocates, and, ^anksjp their explanations,^ 
each apprbScb may setyp good or reasonable. Theif ppsifive argu* 
ments even lead to the faniiliar suggestion that all approac|ies be in- 

. eluded in the currictdun:i. This would be adviisablet only if (a) the ap- 
proaches contained among themselves no self-defeating contra-, 
dictions and (b) schools vastly expanded thie resources and student 
tiraevdevoted to civic education. Since (a) does not seem to hold, and^ 
since (b) is unlikely^ it is necessary to make cl^oices; to set priorities as tb 
whicTi approaches are preferable to others. Or to propose a n^w, inter- 
nally colisistent synthesis responsive to the constraints 'of school re- 
sources and student nme. , ^ ^ 

A hierarchy of pricJntyss or an integrati^n'of many approaches can- 
not be defended without a comptieherisiVe rationale. Unfortunately,, 
separate approaches have not argued their cases in this form. Instead, 

^each has made narrowajgliCients for it^ particular cause, and this has^* 
had .the effect of d^firfJmgT^ i^sue as critical thinking, moral 

^levelopment, ot^^^munity invoVement, rather than as civic educa- 
tion. A Tpvemm/of a few items from the nex^ section will iiiustt^te the 
sense iji whicif existing rationales ar^ lacking. 

The niost general problem is the absence of comparative Justifica- 
tion. Each ai^roach (e.g., the discii!ri)pes) should try to explain why it 
makes i4rumrc fii^hdamental contribution to civic education* than an- 
other ^g^, social problems). In doing sp, the rationale should reyeal 
positions on the hature of social reality, the nature of values, the na- 
ture of knowledge, the nature*^of learning. To be sure, advocates far 
separate approaches have taken a stand on some of these^rnatters, and 
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these positions can contribute' to a comprehensive rationale. The so- 
cial problems approach, foir example,^ gives careful attention to the 
nature of social reality, but tends to ignore the role of systematic 
knowledge anjj theories of learning*.The moral development school 
^ offers scholarship on the nature of vaflues and nature of learning, but^ 
• , " neglects pther.areas, such as the nature of knowledge or social reality. 
, \ ^^Vhy have individual approaches addressed only som<; of the issues/ 
required in a complete rationale? ' " 

We could answer'the question with <he incisive, -though hopelessly 
depressing, observation that the public *scbdbling, process must re- 
main an essentially mindles;, nonsensical enterprise; for some of its 
centpl assumptions require that ihost students, teachers and adminis- 
trators be subjected t6 absurd expectations* In suth a context, -com- 
plicated, systematic thought about goals only makes<rouble. Search- 
' ing for a defensible philosophy can be stressful, by disclosing in- 
adequacies in one's own thpught and identifying ^often exacerbating) 
cohfljcts between groups ued:to opposing views. In tHe short run, it is 
^ more comfortable to avoid facing one*s s^nse; of intellmual in- 
adequacy.and to escapd stresv iHsing frdm intergroup coplict^ : ^ ' 
One way to work on Curriculum without confronting these prob- 
lepns is to develop increasingly ^isolated specialtiesC^ Mehlinger (1977 
descries how this happened ^n the^soci^ studi^ refpfni movemertt 
(/f the late 1960s. Funding guidelines, for example, often demand 
evidence of tzni^, focus, Thatis, to avoid **du plication,** projects must , 
demonstrate that they differ from previous and currently funded ef- 
forts. To demonstrate visible »impact, organizations (public and priy 
vate) and individuals thus aim toward special «^nd narrow, rather than 
hblistic and.com prehenSive, approaches to education. In this way they 
reinforce $uch distincdons as social sciences versus humanitict$,^reef 
education versus college preparatory^ moral development versus bas- 
ic liCSracy. Specializadon is not always undesirable, but> as applied to^ 
education, it has had the effect of distracting us from the challenge of 
huilding conjprehensjve rationales. 
, As noted by^Olivipr (1976), the lack of a coherent ideology in public 
scliools can also be explained by the modern value of individual 
choice. According to the rhetoric, individuals in a pluralistic democra- 
cy^niust be able to choose for themselves what^deologies they wish to 
support and .what styles of citizenship they wish to exercise. This re- 
quires that the school futiction as a neutral supermarket, stocked with* 
a continuously expanding range of diverse offefings. To sppport any 
given products as'"go6d for all people" would run contrary to the 
ethic of tolerance and respect for autonomous chdice,. This f>osition 
has l^en interpreted ^o mean .that the school mast remain poiidcally 
neutral and cannpt, therefore, promote any compr^ensive c6nc^p^ 
tion o| ciuzenship prescribed as good for all students. . v . 
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•fThc lack of comprehensive rationales cpp 5Iso be attributed to par- 
ricular roles in the educational enterprise. Visually no one is ex- 
ited as part of his or her daily work to articulate ?'nd deferid a 
bread conception of civic education. Teachers must teach particular 
spbjem they learned (froin academicblps specializing iy Academic dis- 

-^pKncs^ not citizenship). Curriculum developers* tnxxit inyen^ new 
packages to jfit into a fragmented network of existing sfchooJ coiirees; 
ajnd publishers must sell those products; Regardless of their relevance 

a general phjlosdphy of citi;^cnship. School adrninistiatow (espc- ^ 
cially principal ;and superintendents) are^expectAi perhaps more 

^ ■ than ^yone else t;o consider the' entire schooling process^ Yet they 
n^ust demonstrate their competence to the p^blichotby b*u)ldihg e^|i- 

i/cati(iial jationalcs,%ut by managing personnel and bud^ts^ta avoid 

Wistitijiional difficulties. In shorty the pairtKuIaf ir^^fs^required of 
ifcachfers, academicians, currictilum dcvetopcr^^ pubHsHer|, and ^d- 
niinistrators tend to diveci attention away froift^the tasic of creating a 
general integrated philosophy of civic education. . / > ^ . 

In recognizing these obstacles,, we nriust noi?iindei:e«imate tH^, ^ 
enormous intellect ual challclnge that conifronts e\^in "the mqst^icriou^ ; 

• efforts in rationale buildings those who ha^e sti^gglAi with\hese ? 

problems know that our troubles <^nnot be blaped exclusively dh 

' mindless school persomlel, outdated a^proac^esf totteacher eduda- . 




\ intelkctrntchaUmgeyf hichf^^ 
as difficult a^ explaining the ^yoluu6h oiF the!^l^iv(erse/Thc firksiep 
jn facing that challenge is to develop guidelines or aiketth of what a 

* comprehensive rationale would lp6k likp/yThe next section Hoes that . 
by posing central questions that a ratiqiiale ought to. answefe The 
problmis posed will, df course, e'xposie my own values With regard to ' ^ 
the task of rationale Jbuilding.'Xhe^ jfTiay be clisputed,Wt at least the 

• articulation offers V starring poiht^^ . ' . - 

Elements ' 

^ Me recotQirnend tiiaTah^^^ for civic education have a nxio- ^ 

nawiat states its.^sition with r^^rd tq seven {>ro^l^ areas: cumc:^ ^ 
uloff^goals, nature of teaniin^, definition of community, citizenship 
and other goals off schQoIing,/'school$ and other social agehci^i au- 
thenticity, and diversity,. Th'i^ areas sometimes include^overlapping is- 
sues, and it would be unreasonable to expect every raiionale to answer 
each of the problems with convindng^ conclusive fiilality. Never- 
theless, the more these elements are addressed in a raiiojiafe^ the more 
intellectually Complete it ii. The elements can^rve as a set of qiies- 
jtions for curriculum prod xefs to answer and as a checklist by whichi. 
consumers might compare alternative rationales. ^ 




CuiTicttIuiii*Go«l5 ^ > / *^ 

> A* Articulation \ \ ^ : :s 

**What do yqu prppbse to lei^ch and -why}'* is the main qii^vstion of 
ihis element^ Goals civic education usually" fall Tnto four area^ of 
student learning: attuudes (e.g., respect for law or commitment to 
tational thinking); sabstantive knowledge (e.g., understanding 
United States history orMegal-polittca' decision-making); int^U^tual 
.skills (e.g., knowing ho^ to challenge and verify factual general-* 
' izatibns or tb engage in j^ncipled ethical reasoning); participation 
skills (e.g., knowing how td work m groups or to lobby in aMegisla- 
ture)." ^atements of educational goals, however, are ofiefr in- 
adequate in 'at least three w^p. They ar^\stated in such/general lan^ ' 
gliage^that they fail to give*a specific indication of \s1ia^ to be tau]^{vL 
They usually incksde mor^ or fewer goab t Jian are y tually pursued in . 
the applied curriculum, finally^ once goalslare translate^ into precise 
objectives and once the gfoals actually pursued in practice are discov- 
ered, we usually find'^conttadic^onsi^nd ipconstsrencies that are not 
' resolv^ in a rationale statement • * » ^ . 

The overarching 'goal of **responsibl^ citizenship" illustrates the, . 
first problem— tliat of ambiguityAlJI^ might be^^efined as "under- 
standing the An.erican heritage,*' b^^fl^^ is equally vague, for Ameri- 
can -history can be^ understood tlu-ough several coniTicting inter* 
* pretations. One curriculum mi^t ^pliasize the theme of conflict 

among groups or exploitation b^ the powerful; another might focus ' 
^ *on injjiividual initiative, inventidnoar^lnobilit;^; and stillanbtl^er ap- 
proach ipight introduce students to s^^ral conflicting ii^terpretations ^ 
. ^ toshow that no single vii^seenfls adequate. Jo know what a curricu- 
lum is aboui, Vr^e need to learn the/§p<5i|-ific types^c^ "understandings" ^» 
thatVouid differentiate it from othej^. y -j* , " ^ > 

In staling objective;?, it is helpful to'asl^ *'Wijjat a're»all the 'different 
*ways in which our general statements migUt oe translated into specific . • 
learning outcomes? Which of those outcoil^es do w6 intend and do we 
not intend?" After ^king inventory of the conceivably diffcfentinter- 
pretations of goals, one can select those that are mosi»^preferred. 

£ven precise statements of goals often (kil to atknot^ledge all the ^ 
irltended objectives. It is common, for example, to emphasize skills of 
^ cnttcal thinking. Imagine that we were successful enougn^o teach all - 
^citizens to perceive ppfound complexities in most §ocial issW^and t^ 
analyze fallacies in arguments, but suppose they remained igr^rant in 
* participation skills such as how to challenge a parking tick 
pbtaii^an absentee ballot. Or, imagine that students learr^ 
tipn skills and mastered vast information related to a<few local [Wod- 
lems, but learned nothing^^bout th^ united Statues Constitution\pr 

four-part taxonomy h by Patnck*{1975). 
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national legislative process.Jn a self-conscious effort to anicome all 
the gtfals in a preferred approach to civic education, we must realize 
ihkt because of limited resources, we can't do everything, and we 
must, therefore, assign relative priority to different goaU. We must be 

, willing, however unhappily, to exclude or place at low pi^iority-some 
c objectives in contrast to others. Educators are notoriously reluctam to 
state that among several worthy objectivesf'sbme of the good imes 
^miistbe sacrificed in order to serve others j[considered "better'% \ 
; The need to set priorities is post «ipparent when inconsistent obje^* 

• ti^cs^arc proposed: Some educators <;laim, for example^ th^t stiidents . 
. should not be taught to believe in any particular vafues^ but only to 

-' examine alternatives and to reacfi their own conclusions. That posi-^ 
tion contradicts itself, becaiise it implicidy Mvocates the teaching of a^ 
value: that' examining alternatives and reaching one's own con- 
clusions is gopil. In the teaching of international affairs, the vajue of 

. national self-deteripination is often asserted,- but we are also urged 
with Increasing frequency to rejjert the fact of international inter- 
dependence and to resist th^ tendency to vi^w anj^.problem' solely as 
the concern of a single nation. Finally, consider the goal "knowledge* 
of and respea fgr^^the American Constitutional system." Perhaps a 

^ thorough knowledge ^ill breed disillysidnment and disrespicct, or a 
\high level of respect.may so bias th^ sttfddnt that a thorough knowl- 
edge cannot be attained. ^ ' \ " 

It may be impossil^Ie to eliipinate all inconsistencies among goals for 
civic education. Some^may be resolved b/refinitig key definitions, 

* others by making a cfioice to-eliminate drie of the contradictory goals; 
still others mky be recognized as^uQavoidable or perhaps even fruitful 

^ to maintain. Becaus^ inconsistent goals will confuse observers and stu- 
dents, they must be recognized ai^ explicitly addressed. . . . 
B. Justifieation ' ' is . 

It IS not sufficient to state goals iii a precise, complete, and restively 
consi^ent manner.^In addition, they must be justified ihrough expla- 
natipns or reasons as to why proposed goals are considered good, why 

* they-oUght to be pursi^^ The justification for i;ertain educational 
*goz!i$ (e.g., understanding the Constitution) is often taken as self-evi-# 
dent, but a comj^lete rationale takes no such masters for granted. In- 
stead, it probes deeply into conventional, unquestioned assumptions 
about the purposes of ediieation. In justifying a set of goals, the ratior 
nale will reveal commitments and beliefs in three controversial areas; 
the nature of values, the nature vo£^iaI reality, »d the natfire of 
knowledge itself, ftarely, however, do we find a rationale that has ac- 
ttialjy discussed such problems in detail. ^ 

• NatureofValues. Every approach is grounded in some v^IueCs), even 
the, preference for a "value-free*' approach. A rationale should ex- , 
plain what particular values its approach is intended to serve- Among-/ 



the more frequently mentioned values ar^ democracy, JrcJedom,- 
equality^ justice* peace, happiness, survival, rationality/ efficiency, 
.truih\ self-determination, human dignity. Each rationale shoiild at- 
tenftpt to juspfy its values, and to indicate \vhich of its most fundamen- 
tal cbmtnitmem^ must ultimately "be accepted on "faith/'" ' 

In takirtg a position on values,' it is cissential to'face the question of 
ethncal relativism versus universally valid ethical principles: all 
value judgments merely the result of subjective personalopinion de- 
termined by arbitraryrculiural factors, or Can soijrie* values be objec- 
tively and rationally demonstrated to Tisi^e universal validity? Several 
factors seem to encourage a preference por ethidil relativism: the m-^ 
tellectual difi^culiy of verifying prescriptive daims, the discovery of 
diverse value systems among world^cultures, flie realization thatper- 

^ sonal biks cait'^iHect one's interpretatioi^ of reality^, and the desire of 
ejjucators to respcsct the iritellectyal autonomy of students. However,? 
^he discovery of commonalities atross'^ulmjes, the intell^tual drive 
to find underlying order in human |k{|airs, especially ^hc desire to 
Resolve painful value conflicts throu^ a univef sally consistent logic, 
/and the effort to avoid moral driftlessness afl Ipad ds away {rom rfelia- 
tivism toward af^rmation of some universally justified values. 

' ' The issue, is posed in the classroom if a^oncern for students* in- , 
tellectual autonomy comn^unicates the rejativisticjudgment that **;^ny- 
thing goes," that no standards bf go6dn,e^s or excellence can bp estab- 

^shed for everyone. On' the dther hand, the effort to. prove the uni- 
versal validity of a value can tak^a dogmatic tone and violate a spii?t 
of ope« inquiry. Since a relativistic or universalistic orientation has^ 
such fundamental impact on ^hat a student learns, eac^j rationale- 
should. explain its position on thisissue.^^ ^ * 

Closely related to therrelativism prb&lem is the "indoctrination" 
problelti: To what extent should Che cUrridulum attempt to>influertce 
stydept support or rejection of particular vklues?^F6ur general posi- 
tions have beeo taken. The "censorship" position objects to pny at- 
tempt by educators to discuss or to Influehcfe student values. The "lais- 
,sez-faire'* position allows disc^ission and study of value issues so th^t- 
students may*becpine avvare of tlieir owh'commitments, but it prohib- 
its' the teachdr from trying to influence student conclusibns' as to 
which values might be prefi/rred ovec.others. The laissez-faire and 
censorship views tend to agree that influencing, student values is in- 
•appropiribte^ither because teachers are alleg^ly incompetent in 
this area*(they are not more knowledgeable tfian anyone else as to the 

' rigfit values) and/or because the attempt^to influence ^iident values fs 

"Shaker and Strong (1976) offcra helpful analysis of values in.educa/tional rationaks. 

**Examplc$of rationales that do addre^ the question art Oliver aj6d Shaver (1974). 
Ncwmann and Oliver (1970). Kohlbcrg(1971), KohlbergandMayer/(1972J. All rcjecti 
relativistic orientation. ' - / - 
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considered a violation of stud^^nt pnvaqy and intellectual atitdnomy. 
The laissez-faire view rccogii^es that value issues may be of great 
concern to students and sliould» therefore, be studied with care in a 
totally, neutral fashion. The censorship view, however, doe's not trust 
the school ta handle such ^onsitive questions. It contends that since 
teacher bias cannot be avoids, all discussion of values should be pro^ 
^ hibited'. . , - • 

A third position.is the 'Inteliectually open, ration:^! persuasion*' ap- 
proach. Here thVh teacher may influence student values, by^demon- 
strating in-an open, honest, rauonal priocess that some values are pref- 
erable to others. One might, for example, explain why the principle 
of "consent of the ^ovei;^ned,"«in spite of its limitations/ is more con- 
stetent with justice tjian the principle "might makes right.'; To be hon- 
est and open, opposing arguteents^ust be^welcortie and seriously 
discussed, -an'4 there n^ust be no effort^to coerce student agreement 
^yith the favbred value (e.g., through grades and subtle forms of 
teacher approval). T^e "fntellectually open, rauonal persuasion" ap- 
proach gives both^teat ]tcr and student the right to be intellectually ^ 
h6nest'. If the teacher actually believes certain values are mote justifi- 
able tl^n others, it'wou d be dish^ne$t tp hide that. At the same time, 
rfie«5tudent should have the rig|;it to ppnder these questions in an 
; open fashion. No.evj^ence oi" argument shoiild be withheldi^ecause of 
^eacher concern that the student might reach the wrong conclusion. 

The final, approach is "inculcation." It also endorses the teicher*s 
right to influence student values, but does not** require a process of 
open inquiry. Any pedagogical device that is effective^might ^ used 
to inculcate commitment-to the right values. Myth, folklore, hero wor- 
ship, peer group pressure, subtle forms of intejlectual inquiry in 
which the evidence is stacked rtiight all be used to generate emotional 
attachment. /according io the inculcation approach a society h^as the 
right to instill in im youth whatever values it cherishes. R&tionalesfor 
civic ^dueation should make ex|)licit the extent to which they endorse 
any of the approaches anQwhy.^' * •« { 

• Nature of Social Reality. Recommendatiohs ^ what ought to be\ 
taught arc grounded in* assumptions about the nature of reality.* The 
mandate to teach constitutional rights, for example, may be based on 
the prediction that certain righss^arelikelf to be violated in the future 
unless the dtizen is ever-mindful of the need for their vigil^^^t protec- 
tion. The recommendation to teachjrational decision-^akin^ rests^on 
the "assumpiidn that persons are actually capable of objecdve consid- 
eration of alternatives. .To- urge partiqpatioji in ^lectoral politics is 
Usually to assume that the electoral systerp provides an avenueYor 
citizens to gain control over their lives* . . -'^ ' 

"SupcrJta ct aL, (1976) offcra comprehensive reww of approaches to s'aJucs^ucar 
iloi^. Their taxonomy of approaches differs slightljjroni mine. ; . ' — 7^ 
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'Since we could make aninfinite number of claims aboA'how the; 
world (unctions, evfert the most thoughtful educatqrs will b^ble to ' 
diSclostf only a small portion of their beliefs about social realUK)^«v- 
epthcless'ra rationale for civic education should disclose* t^hVc^kral 
societal concerns^ tp be addressed iand^Jici salient factual a«umptiohs 
and predictions regarding ihos^ concerns. One ratiohale Vnight de- 

* 'fine the fundamental pf oolem of our age as rapid social change ahd 
try to culiivktc coping skills based on specific prediction^'on the 
tchanging^ nature of work, interpersonal relations,^ or intprmation 

^ processmg. Another approach might see the central issue as potential 
destructipn of life on the Dlatiet^.through war or excess^consumption. 
A third might view the pniblem as preseiryation of the American way'^ 
of life irj a shrinkmg world of "alien" cultures. Once the presumed; ^ 
fundamental societal problept is identified, it can be examined and; 
ch^lenged. ^ * , 

^ Factual assumptions related to resolving the problem stiould al.^ be , 
disclosed. Suppose we agnje that destructioTi of life on the planet is 
the<eijjral^issye, and that formal edu(^"tion ought to try to prevent it.*- 
Wliat strategies are most likely to save us? Is the first step to* change 
particular public policies (e.g., those on arms control of trade)? If sd, 
what organizations must be involved? Perhaps the first s^ep^m^st aim 
at changes'in individual bemivior (e.g., reducing consumption or in- 
terpersonal violence). Connectibns must ^ dr^wn in the rationale be- 
tween socfal probleiQs an^ proposed educational solCuions. Educators 
may speak of consciousness-raising, changing attitudes, Conveying 
critical information, teaching the skills of thinki|ig, of coping *with 
personal stress, of public participation; bat it is often debatable as to 
whdher a given educational'strategy is likely to deal adequately with 
the designated social issues. • ^ 

A rationale for civic education would begin to identifyitirimportant 
assumptions about social reality if i\ answered questions like* the Tol- 
lowing: . , 

1 . What are the mpst»(juijdamental human needs? . / " * 

2. What are thfeefiectl^yarious political Jegal,5nd economic struc- 
tures on the attainment of Human nefeds? » * " • > . ' 

3. In what >^y^ ,has the human species progressed and regressed 
* throughout its history? * ' " 

* ^' ^'^^^ extent can human "beings tolerate diversity within and 

between cultural groups? a " ^ . ^, ' 

5. To whax extent are fii^man aai<!te*s voluntary jindf rational vs. in- 
. voluntary and irrational? - ^' ' - • . - 
. 6. . What areas of^ hiiman aflairs ar^ susceptible to *jfnodificatioi\ - 

througfi deliberate human intervention and what areas cannot be 
, intentionally controlled?- ^ / - ^ 

: . •. 26-.., •.. • '■ ■ 



>j3[. What are th^'possible and 5iQ;§t pro^ble^cenaJiOsTor world his- 
torj; in the rtcxr'century? * \^ ^ ' .ir1 , ' 

V. '^''^ ^ ' \^ j 

^ The -questions^ are complex,^ none^can bt^answjeted conclusbr'ely, 
and educators may f>€ honesdy c©nfused.^bout theV own beliefs. Nev- 
Citheless, we caitnot intelligently jiedde on whetheif we agr^e with any 
^ j^ven approach to civjgieducation^^ unless we are told aboulsonie of 
ifie constructions of socia^^reality on w^hi^ch it is based. EdiKj^tprs prob- 
ably do have positions on such queStipns, usually unarticulated and 
discernible perhaps qnly through inference. Sound judgments afcibut 
j. thfe»'adequacy of any appr'^a^h, howe^r, can be made onl]^ with 
awareness of the api>;roachjs assumptions on {he mprc^^cosmic ques- 
tions. * , * , * ^ - * 
^ji^^ Nature of Knowledge. Analysis of social reality can-turn to the analysis 
^ oWchowlciigeitself: What constructs do vje^iise to describe tHe world, 
. hpw are tjiey created/' how^ate they to be evaluated? Her^we .t©uch 
sucfii fieFds as sociology'of knowledge, philosophy of scietice, analytic 
pHilpsophy. As a curriculum recommends, what* students should 
know, it implicitly takes a stand m such questions'as: Whatihfories, . 
,*generalizat!on^, concepts, faks are most:useful for defining and un- 
Jd|cr^£Jnding certain probleml?* What,|nethods of inquiry ar^ pre- 
ferred'in seeking or creating kn9wle.dge>^Whai. is the ultimate pur- 
^ pose of seeking^ knawledgo and wfRat is the nature of truth? 

i'he first quesiioh pose&^e problem of selection of content. Appar- 
ent competition among history, the social sciences, and the' social stud- 
ies^and \^ithin^ each area, compefitipn amon^ variou^ fields — has, 
produced little agreement ori^ what knowledge is most ihipottant for 
' Citizens. jShould^'Students learn the muftip*e causes of reyolutions* the 
b&it i^leinent? of due procesVof law, t*iie ways in which public opinion 
, can be manipulated, the cpricepts of socialization and. class structure,, 
tjje. rise and decline of various Cultures? 

, }Ve (end to approach the problem of selecti^^n of content in one of 
three ways: (a") i'issume that no critical choices need be made, because 
all iipportant knowledge can be taught, (b) Agree that critical choices' 
niust bfe made, but since>it is impossible to defend them rationally, we 
ijnust accept their non-rationai, whimsical character, (c) "Agree that 
critical choices must be made, and. attempt to justify therh through, 
i{arious criteria, fpr example, the self-evjdent value of knowledge, the 
/act that teachers and/or students are interested in the knowledge, the 

^ alleged superio^rity-of conceptual theoretical knowledge, to concrete, 
factual kno>vlec}ge, the relevance of particular knowledge to the stiifdy 
bf ai giv,en«»problem. Unfortunately,, these criteria, alone or in com- 
bii|ation, cannot completely res^ly'(6 problems in selection 'of^content. 
Wfiat is self-evident or interesting to &ome may not be.,so taothers. In 

.some cases'^c^rtain facts may be intellectually more useful than con- 



,cepts or. theories;^d even if conceptual, theoretical knowledge is 
recognized as more powerful, the problem remains as to which con- 
cepts and theories should.be taught. Finally, Sjclecting problems to 
study or selecting p articul ar knowledge on the basis of its relevance to 
a gwen problem very otten entails wide latitude m the choice ot content, r 

As we teach content, we also t^ch preferred methods for acquiring 
fcncvledge. Options here are rarely examined, but a few alternative- 
' pathways to knowledge include: / * 

{aj Acceptance of messages from persons who have status as in- 
formed authorities (i.e., students should read texts, biography, social 
interpretauori). ^ ^ ^ . , 

(b) Independent rational inquiry based on formal logic and/empir- 
ical research techniques (i.e., students should gather and interpret 
original data, and analyze the logic oF arguments). 

(c) Spontaneous brainstorming and intnjtive expression (i.e., stu- 
dents should engage in creative, divergent thinking without depen- 
denceon authoritative knowledge or'scientificproof)^, 

, (d) Private experience not "subject to public rational verification, 
such as mysticism, meditauon, reltgious revelation. - 

%evailing approaches to the quest for truth Tall in the first two 
categories, acceptance of authority and scientific method^^Nole, hoV- 
evefTthat these can imply serious contradictious. Acceptance of 
authority suggests a relauv^Iy passive role for students (the experts 
will study the problem and tell us the results), while scientific method 
can suggest an active, unrelenting questioning wfijere the student, as 
an independent observer, helps to create knowledge. On the other . 
hand, important questions have been raise4 about uiidUe reverence 
for scientific rationality: Does it discourage unconventional thought? 
Does it aim excessively at discovery of order and methods of control? 
Aiggfoaches to civic educauon have not communicated an awareness 
otaiternative paths to knowing, nor have they explained ^hich p&ths 
should be pursued, in what relative degree. TJie aut*horitative and 
scientific paths seem to dominate, but they have been adoptecl uncriu- ^ 
cally- , . . . . » 

Finally, what is the nature of truth and why seek it? Scientific ratio- 
nality seems to imply that the ultimate^purpose is to discover order 
and lawfulness in human affairs, to eliminate contradiction apd un- 
certainty so that hiiman beings x^n exert more control iV their exis- 
tence. Another viewpoint asserts self-krrowledge as the ultimate pur- 
pose, awareness of one's innermost nature in relation *to qne's envi- 
ronment. Another conception emphasizes the discovery and 
processing of an endless set of contradictions and ambiguities, not to. 
eliminate them, bui to grow from them. There U alsoihe problem of^ 
'.knowledge as a '^two-edged sword."* When we discover that some 
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knowledge may^be used, to destructive ends (i}iologicaI warfare or ge- 
netic tayfpenng), we are confront^ with the question of whether lim- 
its should be placed on4heyptrsui|^of knowledge itself. Our con- 
clusion will depend upon whether we view the purpose of kn^ledge 
as serving humanl^g^n a beneficial waj^ or whether Tcnowledge.fot-*. 
its own sake is seen an ultimate good, regardless of its uses. 

To aniculaie'major curriculum goals in a civic education rationale, 
and to justi^ them with referenc^ to assumptions about the nature of 
.values, social reality, and knowl^ge arc obviously enormous chal- 
lenges. Positions taken on these isl^es Will result from and/or influ- 
ence the positions taken on the sixV)iher elements. ' 

v^Nature qJF Lea^in^ . - \ aiF , 

How d6 humans learn? A compre^ifcrisive r^tionale^discusses the 
process as weH 3^ thg goals'ofcducation. Alternative theoriesmieam- 
ing are still in di^f^e, but two genera* ^riemations occupy the ^ten- 
tion of researchers-and g^ni to be a^umed by teachersfsocial learn- 
ingnheory and' organismicvdevelopm^ptal theory- .An emerging 
framework, which I call dialectical synergism,, also deserves attention.^ 
The orientations are compatible on some issues, contradictory on oth- 
ers. .1 his chapter is too brief to present their complexity, but the 
sketches? of altefiiative' conceptualizations of learning can help cfif- 
^'ferentiate-among' approaches to civic education. ^^^^^^ 
A. Sociai Learning . * - . . . ~. 

^ According to soci^jgrJfKiming theory, humans are influenced or 
taught to behave Jby rewards or reinforcers iigt the environment. If 
, rewards such* as praise, economic benefits, statife, and Jdve are given 
for certain behaviors (e.g., writing, viking hard, obeying authprities, 
^aihleticlkills, aesthetic pursuits), then people will "learn" to behave in 
thesejways. Conversely, when certain behaviors (e.g., lying, stealing, 
bad^grammar, smQking) elicit punishment such as social disapproval 
economic exploitation, withdrawal of love, physical abuse* decline iB 
status, then tm>se-behaviors* will disappear. 

Persons who. share the social learning orientation differ on some 
crucial issues: (1) To what extent is learning under the exclusive con- 
trol of external 'stimuli In the environnient as opposed to internal 
mechanisms in. the learner such as dri<res,^rpotivatio»is, or^ cognitive 
mediation? (2) To what extent /ioes the learner voluntarily or m- 
temionally select those environmental stimuli, that 'serve as rein- 
forcefs^'or are the reinforcers precfetenfiined by external or internal 
/tontdutions beyond the learner's voluntary control? Ofie extreme posi- 
tion views the learner as a highly malleable, passive creature, limited 
by biofiDgicarfactprs, but othepvise completely under the control of 
external influences. The other'secs the lea^r^r as having some auton- 
omous motivations^ and cognitive processes that, through interaction 
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with externa) influence, produce behavior change or learning.*^ 

In attempting to explain or to influence learning, peisons within 
the social learning onentation^ocus on different phenofnt^na. Radical 
behaviorists^k for- specific, discrete behaviors that educators might 
jg^ggl^g-ljgmjngj^^^^ of Congress) and thc« seaxclrfor 



specific^r^inforcers <e.g.,^ -teacher praise, grades,' or feedback on 
whether the 'response is correct) that mi^ht elicit the behavior. Those 
' with a "modeling" orieritadon look to general behavior desired (e.g., 
engaging in discussion) and to persohs who affect the student because 
of strong emotional attachment. The bond between the cnild and the 
significant per^son results in the child's effort to imitate or tkke on 

' ' specific behaviors and general attituderof the model. Broader ^ocio- 

\ logical orientations focus less on discrete behaviof? aud "fJeYsoi^al 
^ modeling; mbre op genQ;al institutioifeh'mpact. If any given message 
(e.g., the.virtues of p^^rsonal consumption or individual mobility) hap- . 

. penV; to bq'stressed^by dominant inatitutions (schools, families, 
churches, media)', it will be learned. People learn to function in gener- 
al i^les such as studeht, parent, or worker, for example, because they 
are ^mbarded^ with relatively consistent messages that define the 
. ,propfer expected behavior. ^ * ' : 

^B. Organismic Development - * 

Organismic development theory rests on iwx!) major claims. First, 
within the person there are innate underlying structures which, with 
proper interaction with thfe environment, will unfold over time.from 
lojyer, simpler, or less adequate methods ^of coping to higher, mor^ 
complex, i^T more a^quat^ methods!" Second, the learnef is basically 
an active agent, interacting with the enviroi3jtnent in such a way as to 
advance dei^elopmem, although unaware of particular s^ctur^s to 
be developed. This perspective conveys the sense qf a jmir'ney from 
immature, dependent, vulnerable childhood to a destination of ma- 

' ture, independent, secure adulttiood. Indications of learning are ty 

^ be found not ohly through changes m discrete learner behavior^, h(Bt% 
through change^ in internal structures'which. develop as ^Jresulfof 
interaction b<a^^^een tf|e prganism and external sumuji. -v:- , / • 
this view is represented in work sWarhead.ed by Piaget (J 937), who 
charted cognitive \developmejit from the ''semc(ri-motor" phase to 
"formal operationaV thought. It is t lie basis of Kohlbef g's (1 969) the- 
ory of xmral development in which the learner progresses from "pfe- 
conventionar; to "pOstconventioriaP^^slyles of ethical reasoning: It is 

^ also evident in theori^^s of ego development. Erikso ' 
the life cycle Begin with the stage of **trust" and end with the siage of 
"integrity." Loevinger^^ (1970). conception charts a path from "pre- ^ 
social? tp "integi-ated."\ \ /\ \ 

^ While th ese approaches differ in important ways, they share a view 
^"•Bandura (1971 ) offers an extensive review orsoclai^Iearning theory. 
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of the organism developing in a progressive fashion. As theories^f 
learning, they also share sonje deficiencies. They do not completely 
* explain how a person adVances from one suge in development to the 
'next. Nor do they cpntern themselves with learning Ijeyond the mk- 
tureorrhighestiStagCr ih'esuraably-learning.qanxpjjtinuiuoo^ afteL 
one readies the Highest stages; but if developmental growth has 
ended; what then is the nature of learning? In spit<? of these diffi-^ 
culties» civic education.rationales should respond to the probable exis- 
tence of a developmental dynamic jn learners. ; - , ' 
C. IHalecticalS^fnergism 

f The lahd is mine, for the viewpoint to be characterized is too new 
and emergent to. have been widely recognized as a disrinct theory of 
human learning. It grows largely out of a reaction to developmental 
. orientations. Though it acknowledges the existence df innate struc- 
tures and, their modification -through interaction with environment, 
dialectical synergism parts conjMny with organfismic development in 

"two- important respect^. First^^itclffites any final djefinition >^f "matu- 
rity" ofj»end point to growth. Jfistead, it posits an upending process 

. where'pecjple develop by coping with tensions, contradictions, and 
ambiguities as inevitable, and, in many cases, even exciting conditions 

. of human existence. The point of dialectics not to achieve the high- 
est stages of thought in which all proBlems^are resolved, but to under- 

^stand 'that th<5 resolution, of ambiguities and contradicdons only 
creates new 6nes to face; their **solution** generates further problems; 
and so it goes. One, -conunues to grow and develop by continually 
struggling with a. never-ending set of issues. * ' 

Second, diale^jtical synergism ajgues^ that to function exclmively at 
•higher staged of developirient/^g., formal operations or Stag^6 ethi- 
cal-reasoningXis to breed^alienation J^om self ancj society. One learns 
not by ab^doning one's childlike modes 'of thought and feeliitg, oCit 
by incorpor^jyng the;n intoror/e's interaction with the world. Thatj^r 
to continue learning^in adult life, "lower" stages of developmentlnust 
be used actively along with higher stages; for example, motor skill^n 
; playing^ musical^ instruments or craft wo^k, concrete operatio^ 
thought in managing household affairs, "^conventional" ethical rea- 
soning to enjoy -social gatljerings, as well as formal operational 

^thought or postconvendonal reasoning in thinking about certain so- 
cial ()roblems. To reje6 or completely devalue earlSi^rs^ge? of devel; 
dpment is^ in a sense, Wi sever one's ties with one's personal histor£ 
§ndcone's fellow humans. j : ' ^ 

In relation to" cognitive learning, Riegal (1975a) argued the dialec- 
tical view, to^ a variety of recent scholarship on dialectics is presented 

. in/ kiegalf4|75b):. Hampden-Turner (1970) presented a model of 
personal growth that addrqss^s eiriotional issues, especially the deveU 

/Opment of an emotionaLability to suspend one's views and to. risk 
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oneself to be influ^ed by othe ris> w hile at the. s^tpie time investing 
one's competence in efforts to influence those whers. Learnipg occurs 
when tWQ people mutually open themselves to the influence of anoth- . 
er and attempt to exert influertce on the other. In providing.an alter- 
native conception of human change or groWtli, dialectical synergism 

^Jhas not, howevert aiiywcred the^'uestiQnjqfJiQWjpne should teac h or* 
organize an environment to stinfiulate that process. ^ ; 

Most approaches to civic education fail to discuss the nature of 
learning, but the social learning orientation seems to prevail in famil- 
iar recommendations that the teacher should^use modeling and prop-* . 
er reinforcement to-teach c^esired studept i>ehaviors. In §pife of lip v 
service to Piaget, theories ofldevelopment rarely guide instruction, 
and dialectical syheirgism is virtually ignored. Unfortunately, none of \ ' 
the general orientations offers much in the way of practical solutions^ : * 
for curriculum developers or teachers. Research in social lea/ning' * < 
theory has hardly begun to tell us what pahfciilar reinforcers t}^^^^ ' , / 
teach^ partici^lar things to particular people in particular situations.* 'I 
Devejopmental theorists ar^ onl^. beginning to work on sugg<istions >^ 
for specific teaching strateg[ies ot way^ to organize content to acfvaitce 
'students from one stage to the nextW to expand their application of 
thought.Within a stage. Advdcates of dialectical synergism iiave not / 
yet explained how to help people cope with contradictions in a prp-' 

ductive fashion. , ^ ' * * ^ 

Theories of learning may remain incomplete for someaime, but 
our conceptions o^ what' ought to "be taught, and how, ^ull depend in - 
pari on assumptions we make about learning itself! Rather than aS^ 
suming the n§ed for one broad th*^ory to explain all learning, we / ^ 
might find partifculsir iheories useful^for particular kinds of learning;!!. 

^ for example, reiriforcetpient theory may explain the learning of 
simple behavioral tasks, and developmental theory -may explain the ^ ' 

* acquisition of an abstract social perspective. - ^ , * , 

Definition of Commumty^^ ' ' / 

To be]^a good or effective citizen is usually seen as equiv^nt to- 
being a membeV in good'standing of some community, but what^re 
the ultimate group ^eferentyfor citizen* loyalty and responsibility? 
From a nationalrstic perspective, the good citizen serves the nation 
slate, and this Has been a dominant theme* of civic instruction in the 
United States. Yet, most persons belong to many communities and 
constitufencies: families, religiou^ organizations, ethnic-cultural 
groups, occupational^ organizations (i.e., businesses, professiohal ' 
'groups^ unions), social welfare institutions (schools, prisons), and pp- : 
IkicaHegal communities such as municipalities, counties, and states. 
Increasing attention to worldwide human interdependence^suggests ' 
thgt pi^mary civic obligations might be.directcd toward ever-more in- 



elusive referents, such as the human species (past and present), all ^ 

^"^^iivirigiriaj^rr^e plan^^ universe^ ^ ~ ; • -y" 

» Which iundamental community ox communities is civic educadon 
^ intended to servq? A familiar American response is to claini that civic 
'edtucation should help the individual function effectively in all . the 
i various^ Communities in which he or she tdkes part. This response is 
inadequate Jn at least two ways^ Jirst, itjmpli^that all commufiiues 
are to be equally value'd: cidzenship rna group aedicated to genocide 
< would be valued equally t^cidzenship in a group dedicated td^civil ' 
4 ' iiberdes. Because some groups ma^ violate values assumed tp \^ im- 
portant in an approach to civic education, it would not be approptiat^^ 
to endptse unconditionally all groups as equally deserving of cidzen 
loyalty. Second, civic- education that fates membership in all groups 
on an equal footing creates serious problems for th^ cidzen when the ^ 
demands of membership iu two or -more groups conflict; for example, 
' ' ''a person who b^ongs to a labor union that diecides to strike against 
the staters law. The issue is further illustrated when members of an 
. exploited minority claim they have no responsibility to abide by rules 
^ in the dominant poliucal-legal system, because the System has conjsist* 
ently denied their right to participate in it. Their iildmate refereftt for 
cidz^nship may be their cultural heritage, not the official political- 
legal system that governs them. ^ 

Another position suggesting no particularcommunity as a referent 
argues \hat civic loyalty be focused ulrimately only Joward basic prin- 
^ ciples of justice. One dt>es not teach loyalty or responsibility to any ^ 
specific group, bi>t instead the commitijient and skills required. to, 
\y\ practice, in whatever groups one finds oneself, the principles ojF jus*- * 
, * * tice. Approaches to civic education that place exclusive emphasis on 
- critical thinking or the acquisidon of disciplined knowledge can also . 
repudiate, by implication, uldmate commitment to apy particular con- 
sdtuen2j'. The citizen should be loyal ultimately only tp'the principles ^ 
. ' of truth, inquiry, cridcal thought which presumably transcend alle- 
giance to any parucular political-legal units. . . * ^ 
, Much of the confusion in civic education can be traced to lack of 
clarity and/or disagreement on the ultittiate community referent for, 
citizenship. One's position on this quesdon will depend, of course, o^n > 
assumpdons^ made about t};e nature of values and the.nature of social 



reality-., 




^ / 

Citizenship and Other Go4l8 of Schooling . ; , 

Those who try to persuade the ^schools to put more emphasis on^ 
civic educadon are allnoo. familiar with the reply, **Of course citizen- 
ship is important, but we have other priorities too.'* Qther objecdves 
have been advocated persuasively: basic skills in language and mathe- 
madcs, career development, pbeparadqn for the requirenients of 
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higher education, health and safety^ aesthetic and humanistic, scnsitiv- 

* ity. We also 6nd complicated rationales for goals in psychological cilu- 
cadon» consumer )^uca(ion, human .relations training. A perusal 
curriculum literature shows ^at a^rsuasive case can be made for 
teaching almost anything. The more difficult problem, howcverris to 
rank and justify the importance of all the various "goods," m relation . 

/ to one another. 

^ -School administrators, teachers, parents, and youth are bpmbarded 
with a bewildering array of attractive alternatives which allcompetc 
for a pl^ce in the school curriculum; in a sense, thieir advocates all 

• want a piece of each student's bead. Tp^stablish priorities, some 

* scHobl sy«tems have begun to carry out "nij«ls assessments " often 
through citizen opinion polls whei;^ student achievement data may be 
available as input into the citi?en^' ranked preferfcm:es. This mcthoil 

^ ^staMl^hes priorities, but largely ^rough a political process, tiot 
through tlje generation of a rationale. Ideally, cducatorsKwould devel- 
op alterjiative.ratiqpal^ to which the citizens would respond. 
" Unless civic education prograiAs are jusu^ed* with reference to the 
total school progranj, their proposals will 'only add to fragmentation 
and incoherence. One illustraoon of the problem is ladk of attention 
to loixdtudinal sequence, kinderga;^ten to twelfth grade. Most curric- 
' ulum ^.'oje?ts are developed to f^t a particular grade level (1 Ith 'grade 
United SCates History ^j7th grade Geography) without reference to 
the students' previous or fui[ure studies. A complete rationale for civic 
education should, however, take a longitudinal view of the instruction 
it proposes. What does it assume regarding the students' experiences 
prior to and after formal instruction? » • 

Sequeoce also raises the problem of relationship to* other goals of 
schooling. Suppose a school decides thj^t during grades 1-3 exclusive 
attention .will be given to language and n>imejical_?kills. Would this be 
helpful or harmful to one*§ prop<^d conception of civic education? 
Could one's proposed approach to civic , education enhance the 
achievenient of basic skills in those grades? Tathe extent that a -ratio- 
nale for civic education must .respond to other goals of schooling, it 

• must locate itself within a general currictflum theory. 

Schools and Other Social Agencies . . 

We need to be feminded thuv education can and does occur outside 
^ of schbol, and that, in proposing programs fm\education we must, 
therefore, differ^ntiaie between the educationa^.tasks tliat can and 
ought to be performed by schools versus those that are and ought to 
be handled by agencies beyond the school, such as the family, church, 
woi:kplace,* mass mediaf ior peer group. The "limits of schooling" 
point has been made througlvhistorical analysis (Clommager, 1975), 
quantitative studies on academic achievement (Jencks et al., 1972), 
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analysis of socialization* process (Panel pn Youth, 1974; Coleman, 
* 1976), and general social criticism {Newmann & Oliver, 1967; Illich, 
1970; Oliver,- 1576). It is^also reflected in constitutional principles of - 
" * separation of church and state (doji't teach religibnjn schools) and m 
citizcns\claims to privacy (donH teach about personal' matters, such as 
' sex, in school)* " . , , ^ * • 

* There are "two main arguments behind limiting the khool's rote in 
civic ^education. First, is the normative claim tliat schools should be 
' - ^ "politically neutral." Schopl endorsement of cei46in forms of 'civic 
^ education is seen as inappropriate because of potential violation of 
inteilectualintegrity or of the exclusive right o f other agenciesrKsuch 
as the' family) to educate children on sotne matters. The study of con* j 
trover^ial social issues or student involvement in social action can thus 
come under attack. If learning about^^civic .issues is perceived to be 
influenced more by emotional, Aonrational commitments than by ob^ 
' jective scholarship, then the study of such subjects would seem to en- 
croagh upon mtellectua} openness and integrity. Furthermore, other 
agencies such as churches, partisan political organizations, busijnesses, 
^or cultural groups may see their rights tc/ exert influence inhibited if 
. the schpol, a state-supported insutution, begins to delve into issues in 
which the other agencies have a dominant interest. If, under the\;uise 
of. education^ the authority of the state is used to support or combat " 
particular partisan "interests, this would 6e unfrar to those interests 
that fail to attract the school's support.^^ . » S ^ 

, The second argument raises practical concerns. It claims that some * 
*,£6rms'<)f civic education in school are inefficient or ineffective, be- 
cause other non-school agencies have such'^overwhelming influence 
oti students as to either nullify the work of school or^ if consistent with 
,\ . it, to render it unnecessary » The mass media, the peer group, family 
norms, and corporate instituUoos inevitably. transmit their own form 
^ j>f civic-pplitical education, regardless of the intentions of profession- 
al educators. As the argumdit goes, there is little jhe school can do to 
^ affect the influence on values, beliefs, and behavior exerted by such 
insututions. According to this view, changing civic education reqiiires 
changing the messages communicated by , social institutions at large, 
and this probably demands no less than major structural changes in 
the institutions themsejves. , ' / ^ " 

In a more positive yein, extra-scho9l institutions may be se^n as^ 
pfFeruTg more efFect^e, constructive civic instruction than schools. 
^Skills Unpolitical participation may best be learned through authentic 
. particiKUion, where citizens involve themselves not for the purpose 
of l^a/nin^ty^ut forihe purpose of pursuing, goals they have as citi-^ 
zens: electi on of specific caildidate;, passage or repeal of reflations 

*'Ncwmanh (1975) refuted most objections to school-sponsprcd studcnt involvemfcnt 

in social controversy* ♦ " ' 
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in consumer affaiifs, envirpnmenta! protection, civilHf^ghts; assisting 
the defense of an accused persoipitarting a youth service agency, or 
jyorking for improve d trash collection. There is no substitute for au- 
^ thentic experience in the role of citizen, and this yole b rniwt faithfully 
executed only a$ students become involved ip organizations beyond 
the schooLTinummary^ rationales for civic education, taking into ac- 
count*the ^limits of schooling" critique, need to explain the extent to 
which school and tion-school institutions should be relied upon. 

Audiendcity: Consisfency Between Goals and Process " 

A m^or source of disillusionment, cynicism, distrust, and lack of 
credibility is perceived inconsistency between professed' ideals and ac- 
Jual practice. An example relevant to civic education is the glorifica- 
tion of the value of democracy in an autocratic institution (the school) 
that often arbitrarily deprives its members <>f op|K)rtunities to prac- 
tice consent of the governed. Another example is the: rhetorical value 
placed upon intellectual curiosity, openness, and honesty, but a sys- 
^ ,temof school evaluation and credentialing that often fcnd&to4tifle or 
violate each' of these. A final illustration is the lip icr%'ice given to 
coopefatipn, working in groups, and getting along, but a system of 

• ^ rewards (grades, admission to further education,*jobs) based primari- 

ly upon individual (not group) achievement and in most qises individ- 
, ualistic competition. . 

The illustrations ar.e not intended here to suggest particular institu- 
tional changes (such as derlibcratizing the schools or abolishing grades), 
altl^ough elsewhere (Newmann, 1975) I have •advocated 'some. 

• The point is that inconsistencj(^ between ideals and pra<;ticc; ivhether.; 
'^perceived or real, is likely to impede the effectiveness of rfny program, v 

To expect all programs to achieve a* perfect, fit between dieir osr/ 
. tensibie goals and the ineans. or proce$s used in their pursuit would be 
iinrealistic* As Bell (1970) reminded us» we cannot escape certain. corjl- 
tradictions between humanistic goals and the institutional mecl^- 
^ nisms'of modern technology to reach them. Nevertheless, the devel- 
opers of each program-should address .this problem. The entire insti- 
tutional process, should be closely examined to discover possible 
violStioa? (however unintentional) of the official or ultimate, ideals. 
^ Such^^amination may sometimes uncover actual inconsistencies^ 
}s^XOTtimes only perceived ones, and sometimes .neither. When acui^ 
-in<^onsistencies are exposed, effofts should- be made to res<^jiLrt(em 
«tfirough mbdification of goals and/or process. When inconsistencies 
seem to be the result of misperception^or misinterpretation, the^ 
must be confronted in an open fashion, allowing "accusers'* and "de- 
fenders" opportunity for dialogue over questions of progi;3m or insti-^ 
• tutional integrity. . ' / . 

often the authenticity of civic education programs falters on what 
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might be called the truth and authority issue. Students are told^that 
their history and social studies courses wUI teach them about the na- 
ture of democracy, hpw the system works or has worked. Frequently, 
howifver/ students' non-schoo! experiences (interaction with adults, 
peers, the meoia). tend to contradict Or raise questions about what is 
leamedin school (e.g., on topics such as how a bill l^om»a law, how 
accused persons arc given due^process, or how American foreign poii/ 
cy iifterprets the right of national s^f-determination). When informa- 
tion nnd expbnationsacquired outside of school are seen as more 
adequate than those provided through schoot, the entire process of 
schooling loses credibility.in students* eyei 

' . Credibility can be lost in two ways. Firit is the relatively straight- 
forward challenge lo authority when students conclude that "truth" 

- found outside school seeQis xnQVt adequate than the truth found in- '^ 
side. At this point, the school has a<hance to recovcfxredibility If it 
alioWs for open inquiry into the apparent problem, with the possibility 
th^t the teaclier, in response to additional evidence, ma}^aiter his,ai> 
her teaching. If, however, teachers view challenges to their teachings 
, as challenges to their underlying authority, they may try to solve the 
"autliority** problem by* stifling ppenj:onsideration on. the **truth^ 

* s problem. If this is done,, the institution's authority is doubly under- 

Inincd, for it then makes-a mockery not on\y of its specific teaching, 

* l^t of its underlying purpose. Students are unusually perceptive in 
^ei^crmining when educators are ^acting maintain their authority 

and when they arc acting to search honestly for know^eclge/ ' 

Rationales for civic education should explain how to deal with au- 
thenticity problems.** They ^ould outline strategies for insuring 
some consistency' between educational goals and the process of in- 
struction and insuring that the knowledge ^conveyed will sund the test 
of challenge from ttjc students* interaction in the non-school environ- 
ment, \ . *x * ' * ^ ' . 

Diversity ^ \^ * 

In their zeal to advocate a p^nicular approach to civic ediucation, 
proponents often fail to explain nb^ their approach responds to hu- 
man diversityJn interest, ability, age, sex, cultural affiliation, person-^ 
ality, and socioeconomic status. In sliort, what forms of citizenship 
, education are most appropriate for various kind$ of people? Perhaps 
certain groups of adults, such as those in their first full-time jeb, those 
who are neither employed nor in scfiool, or those who hold public 
office all need citizenship edui:ation as much as yputh;but in different > 
fqfcis; and perhaps civic education for youth dho should vary consid- 

**Newmann (1977) proposed six criteria for cducarional authcntidiy derived from 
the political principles of equal liberty and cons^n|^ the governed. Alternative ap- 
proaches to.dvic education can be judged on each of the-criteria. 
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erably in resjxinsi to student diversity. To tjje extent that groups ind ' ■ 
• individuals have a right to maintain an. authentic . sens* of self or 
Tinique collccUve identity, plans for civic eduction nfust avoid stamj- 
ardircd conceptions to which all citizens are expected to conform: * • : 

Civic education rationales should clarify, for example, whether di- 
versity in .studfcnt ability requires comparable diversity in stydenis' ' . 
educational goals: If one toncliides that most people are' not capable ' . 
of high levels of abstrart nioral reasoning, but that a few are, then ' 
perhaps some go^^k.for the less competent masses might be different 
from^ome goalsTor the more competent jfew. :'High level"ieasonen ' . 
might be Uiight'to accept socialVesponsibility for "low-level" reason- ' 
e^. and the "lowiJevels" might.be taughta sense, of self-respect that ' 
oes noTdepend upon their being able to manipulate ibstr^wrt ideas or • 
■toytalklik^ sophisticated "high-level" thinkers. ■ * ' ' 

If one assumes no fundamental, unalterable differences in coni- 
petence, this prospect, so troubling to ihodern liberal egalitarian 
thinking, dqcs not arise. That is, if ail studenjs are considered equairy 
educable, with regdrd to all the goals of civic ^iicaUopi then the issue 
of ehtism can be avoided. If, however, we see the likelihood of some . 
people becoming more competent than others in civic tasks, even un- 
der optional conditions of educational intervention, our approach to 
civic educaUon must explain how diversity in human talent will be ' ■ 
handled. ' ' J . ' ' •'■ . 

A-common way to cope with this probftm i§ to introduce the idea of 
mdwidual pothuial: edu^te each person ^o the full potential of his or 
her ability in different areas. What does "individual potential" mean * 
whep applied to a vision of citizenship? We mighLsdcw some stijdents 
as haying unique* potentials for civic leadership, others with unique ' - 
potentials as devoted followers; some n|iy haVe^uniqud potentials for " 
understanding politics, others for fighfng crime. WoZld the discov- 
ery of unique "civic pocentiSls" tead to diverse educational goals in 

citizenship, depending upon students' different interests and com- 
petence levels? If we suspect important differences in talent, but just 
let the chips fall where they may, does this guaranteejustice for the 
less talented? Proponents of civic education^ programs have not ex- ^ 
fiosed or defended their ifiews on this problem. 
^ Ratiotiales must also confrontdemands by cultural, ethnic, political,. ' 
and socio-economic groups tdf preserve a heritage, o-- to serve group 
needs as defined'by the group. PCo what extent shoulcf civic education / 
differ for blacks vs. whites, males vs. females, poor vs. rich, and for' " 
ethnic and. religious Jfroups trying to preserve separate traditions?' 
Any local school district may face conflicUng demands, based on' 
group identifications, within its own tommuiiity. The district's ratio- ' 
nale should explain how different aspirations for civic education 
amoijg local groups will be handled. Developers of programs aimed at 
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more than one district must take accoui\t of the strbr^g tradMon of* 
local control of education and explain how a naUona! or centrally de- 
signed model might be adopted without Joss of local autonomy. \ 

. • UseofthcFnuiifjwork M 
We have suggested that In prdcr to be intellectually cmnplete, any 
ratK>nale for dvk^ucation should addms seven geheral issues, af> 
admittedly deihanding intellectual challenge which to our knowledge ' 
lias* never bccit attempted^ These elements are co^teidered necesiary 
but not siifficfent ih the justification of any particular program. Tlit 
issues raised above help to insure that rationale sutements are con** 
ceptually complete; but^ in addition, program advocates, must make 
technical or insti^menul airgumenu showing that proposals are/ in 
fact; likely.to achieve their goals at a reasonable co*/ 

T^e elements are' proposed not to lead to the i?hdorsement of any 
•particular approach, bijt to k^p all approaches **honest'* in the sense 
of requiring them to respond to critical issues. If alternative rationales 
were generated, tKc elements could serve as a set of guidelines, of- 
fering a Vehiple for comparison among approaches. We could ask of 
eacTi approach: HoW thoroughly does it address e?ch element? What 
posftion, if any, does it take on^e^h ^lehient? To what extent can we 
support its position bn each element? Funding agencies, commercial 
publishers, local ^hool districts, and classroom teachers could use 
such a fnimework to evaluate 'proposed progratns. 
, ..The elements-ask"Some questions that perhaps only academicians 
have the resources (that is, time, trainingt and interest) to consider, 
and it may b<; unfair to ^xpea local* practitioners to build sbphisti- 
cated.positions on all issues. This mij^t be remedied by oflering in- 
servicf support to teachejs to work on rationale development and by 
supporting academiciaos to research the framework's .questiofis, 
.eventiully to shar^ findings tlirough publication and consultatioi) 
with local teachers and aaffiinistrajtors. To generate rationales r^pon- 
j^ive tothb framework, v^e liced additional support at several levels: 
> local education agencies (e.g., schoofan-servidfe programs), .founda- 
^tion^and government funding .in curricul,Um development, profes- 
sional associations (Conferences and^spccial publications), universities 
(coursework and facufty research). Whether such support coities 
'forth wiH depend upon the willingness of individtfals to step back 
from cliche, fads, gimmkks, and transient political passioris, and 
' think more systematically about civic education. 

The .plea for an Investment in rationale-building, may be greeted 
witii skepticism. Teachers caiiriot afford the luxury bf waiting until 
such complicated issues arc resolve<i— ihcy must respond to young 
people daily. Since »sues raised by the framework will prcftiably al- 
ways elicit controversial answers, proposed programs will forever be 



based on uncertain foundations. Tq the extent tliat rationale-b,uilding 
lakes time and may^not resolve important issue§^ it seen?s^*to offer 
no help with practical problems of civfc education. It is Uirther ar- 
^ed that educational policy cannot be determined puref^ through 
rational analysis. ^Educational ftersonnel, to maintain theit\^ own pow-* 
'er, money, and status, depend upon the^suppc^ of \g|riQUs , groups 
(unions, taxpayers, certification agencies); and pub^ishefs^erchants,' 
and social service professionals sund to t>&nefit immaterial Avays from 
school adoption or failure tp adopt "specific ftrogranis^In this sense, 
prpgramr decisior arie seen as outcomes of s^Fuggles fgr power, not as 
dispassionate intellactMal inquiries about the ideaPfonn of ^ducSition. 
According to.sucjh pplitical interpretations, intellectually complete ra- 
tionales are merejy rationalizations served ' up biy^es^d interests, 
. tryit^g to gain'or nniintaip power. ' * * i > ^ 

If we'view educatibnal policy formatiop exclusively as an irrational 
struggle for the use of coercive power, thcjn, admUi^ly,' thorough, 
rational dffalysis*o][tl)e cpntent'of programs becomes only afTacadem- 
ic exercise. Wc should nf^te, however,^ that power can be sought and 
maintained also thro^ugh \the use of ^roncepts and justifications lhat 
appeal to values beyond self-interested powerTnaintenance, Edu^^- 
tors, publishers, parents may propose prdgram^ to gain or k<iq> povv- 
er; but* in order to. prevail, they may also need the strength of in- 
tellectually confplete rationales. When used only as. ammuijilion to 
gain powc^r, rationales can be called ralionaliiations. Byt that Ss^irrele^ 
Vant, for even in a political struggle, rationales are likely to be more 
effective if tfiey respp'nd to elements in our outline. * ♦ 
. I ^gree with skepijcs that comprehensive rationales alone ^cannot' 
'solve all problems of civic education. As indicated ^f^e outset, lietter * 
rationales will not necessarily eliminate. disagreement ?bout tbe^re-, 
Jerred course of civic education, nor Willlhey^ve tecfmical solutions! 
on how to teach preferred approadies. Why, then, should we^contiiv 
ue the"s»rch? There are^tVee Tmportant reasons. First, educators . 
hav6 an inUUectml responsibility to try to understand what ^hey are 
doing aiid why^ Second, sound rationales do offer soiile, aJbeit in- 
^sufficien£,/vflr//ca/ assistance in narrowing lhet}pu<)ns a& to what and 
how to teach. Thircl, persons Vi^lding power through state-sypported 
institutions have an ethical responsibiU^y;to justify their acUons. 

If rationales re&ponded to the proposed ootline^ this could assist in 
the adjudication of disputes ov£r educational programs; focusing dis-, 
cussiori on a common set of guidelines would lielp mfo -n conflicting 
factions about the nature of their disagreements. The guidelines 
might even reveal that some factions arc more in agreement than had 
previously beeo assuhied. A comprehensive rationale will also suggest 
directions for future work on how to or^nize and teach specific cqjr- * 
ricula. ^ * - 



My insistence upon the need for thorough rationales stems funda- 
mentally from ah ethical position: Those tbwhom power is delegated 
^ {e,g., educators with powertoaffect the lives of children) or those who 
propose that power be used in jsaiti^iUar ways (e,g„ advocates of cur- 
riculum for the schools) hYeanxjHigation.to justify their use of po\y- 
er^ThatjustificatioVi must 4)e grounded intlniversal principles of jus- 
Uce,:human dignity, equality, and not merely in a self-interested at-^ 
tempt to enhance one's power over others. A rationale is, therefore, 
the, vehicle throu^ which the educator justifies to'tTie community at 
large his cipher use of the power that' the community has delegated to 
institutions of formal education: ^ny particular? i:ationale may have 
^ ^the effect*of enhancing or reducing the pbwSr of the educator; it may 
. lead to actual improvement or. deterioration in the education of 
youth. Regardless of their ^ifects, however, educators have an in- 
/ tellectuaj ^nd ethical obligation to build more complete rationales. - 
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^&Kapter Two 



Human Conscioiishess!" 
Social: Criticism, I ^ 
and Civic EducatiiQii 

Harold rierlak - ' ' 

. /rrfej^ tforo/^ ^A«r efforts to maintainingihevesttgtal 
• ^ structure; tHe prophets seek hrcvjferspec^es wheJ-eby this vestigial 

structure may be criticized and a neti) one established in itsplc^e. y 

Kenneth Burke (1935), eraineht literary^ critic and man of letters, 
^ speaks here to Jthe/undamental questioivof continuity tsid change, 
and he alludes to a dilemmathat confronts many of us in cur personal 
and professional lives as teachers, Are;^e prophet or pries^ <ievjoted 
t6 creating^ new futurct, or to 'maintaining the society a^' it is? Thp 
thesis of this chapter is that virtuallj;,^ll the daily activities of teachers,* 
1 including their choices of what and how to teacH, reveal their resolu- 
tions to this dilemma,^as<io the activities of the curriculun: specialists 
who write for children or. teachers^, those-who teacli teachers or pre- 
sume to clarify curriculum Issues for others— myself inclirded. New- 
mann*s (Chapter One) separation of approache^o civic education into 
eight categories (historical/social scientific, legal, social problem, criti- 
cal thinking, values clarification, moral devcJiopment, commuiH^j^in- 
volvement; and institutional school refornlj may prove quite yseful in 
resolving theoretical and practical curriculum issues, but debate over 
the meriu of one approach as compared to another is futile unless 
the centr^ity of the continuity and .change dilemma to all other ped- 
agogical and curriculum quesdops is acknowledged and explored. 
If children's views of social life, their ^pnceptions of political reality, 
and their unquestioning assoit to the existing system are left unaf- 
fe<;ted by an educational ex^rience, it hardly matters whether they 
have spent their time mastering historical texts (arranged curonologi- 
cally or topically), worJ^ing or observing in a factory, community or* 

HAROLD BERLAK is on the faculty of Washington University at St, Louis, where he 
has directed the Metro^litan ^St, Louis Social^Studies Cente/ and c<><lirccted. the 
Washington University Elcrttenury Curriculum Proj^t, He has taught junior high 
. social studies, as well as studied Primary Schools in Englan^. 
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government agency, or sitting in-£fefsrooms doing value cjarificati^ 
or moral development exercises. While .the probability of persons ^ 
with difFering interests a^nd dispositions i>ecqming coifUpetent critics • - 
of the society may be enhanced somewhat by using one approach 
rather .than another, it is doubtful that the difFerenc€s often a'ssof 
^ ( ciated with each general approach are more important thairthe ques- " 
. tion of whether the teacher'encourages or discouragesVsludents,to 
examine the* relationship oT secial^political economic 2^ngemeiits 
past aad present to the ways in which people live their everyday jives — • , - 
which includes what lakes place between teachers and students* at 
school. In this chapter, I will attempt to clarify the dilemma, to formu- . 
: iate and justify a position on political or "civic** education, and to^de- » 
scribe some of the materials develot)ed by iht Washington University , 
t • Elemeiitary Social Studies Project that exemplify the position. 

The Basic Dilemma T ^ - • 

I will stafe the most basic dilemma of political educs^pn before ar- . • 
guing my case for its resolution. On the one hapd* tW purpose of , 
schooling (civic 'education, social studie§.are but special cases) is to 
* - ^ * insure continuity of a society— that is, the gassing oa to others in the 
sociqty the traditions and inclinations to act that will insurer reason- 
' , ably close resemblance of present social processes and forms wiflJuture 
social processes and forms. X)n the other hand, Schooling is tomake a * ^ 

* contribution to cTiange helping the young become iiicteasingly 
self-conscious and competent in questioning the adequacy of existing ' 
societal solutions (e.g., its .present traditions, social-economic forms) ' 
>t6 the changing cbnditions of social-political liffe* 

Over theye^rs many of the disputes over social studies and political 

, education in the schools have directly, or indirectly centered around 
this dilemma. The arguments over whether teachers should rafis^^'isr ' 
sues or discuss topics that parents or authorities deem taboo, or m 

^ the relative merits Qf "problems" vs. "disciplinary** approaches lead^ 
sooner or later to disputes over underlying assumptions about the 
primary functions schooling in society. As has been pointed out by a 
numberof persons over the years, the. statement of the issue in terms 

, of pdlarities can be misleading (e.g., Dewey, 193S; Oliver, 1960). The 
idea that schools for the young could take as priority or sole goal the 
encouragement of fundamental social criticism is foolishness, as is the 
more rampant contemporary myth that schools are nothing more 
than well oiled social machines for imprinting the society on the 
young. A great deal of recent so-called "radical revisionist** writing 
that takes a Marxist or Socialist*perspective (such as Bowles & Gintis, 
1976; Carnoy, 1974- Jencks et al., 1972; Katz, 1971; Kozol, 1975) 
seems to argue that there is no dilemma at all, merely iron certainty 
that the schools will reproduce society. Why trouble ourselves with 




^ civic education \{ schools have no significant politital or economic ^ 

effects on the lives of the youpg? . ^ ^ ^ ' .4^. 

This is not the place to undertake a critique of these writers. It has 
been done admirably by others (Karabel & »Halsey, 1977; Fcfather- 
- stone, 1976; Heilbronner, 1976). The significant point here is that 
; any conception of political education rest5 upbn^an assumption that 
' * * - experience, whether arranged by school Qfficiajs or not, is capable of • 
•altering the waysan which a person views the .world. Thf? assumption 
• V that^l|Ooling experi^inccs can make a difference rests, upon a ntHion' j 
. . * , , that person^ are not merely victims of their previous social histories 
and present "-cial circumstances; bin^that through increased aware- 
ness or **consciousriess" of the forces that act on thein and Vi&in, they ^ 
are capable^ of seeing the world diff^reYitly an3, hence, they may be ^ 
capableyof acting differently. . ^ " \ . V - 

I \ ^ .Th9Ugh*the term "consciousness" is an ^'mbiguoiispnc^that is often 
avoided iR>^ientific discourse, it nevertheless remains as a central 
conception in formulating educational programs. What is anleduca- ' 
tor'^ roJc, if it Is not to'help those he or she teaches to become increas- . 
i^gly conscious of the physical and sociaf world; and of the social eco- 
•noipic, and other forces that haveaffected and continue to-afiect their 
daily lives? I will return to^he issue of the relationship of schooling and 

"consciousness" later. ^ - 

* ' . > 

Schpol,Curricu|arRefb]r:V and Teachers' Rol^ ^ 

Perhaps Bowles and Gintis' (1976) and other radical critics' viev^t^, 
c ' • are a useful corrective to the naivete revealed by liberal school re- 
formers during the era of the .**New Frontier" and the. "Great So- 
^ ' ciety." In my experience, however, the liberals were not alone in theiir 
naivete. Ui the i^Os, many radicals and conservatives al^o shared the 
bfelief that significant social change^ Ay ^<^.n ot'onlv possible but immi- 
•*^^nt. Having lived through the pitriod as a c^irriculum developer,'it 
was my experience that no^all teachers, administrators, or curriculum 
reformers were taken in by the*pa[ssionate rhetoric of the time. The 
ambivalence and skepticism of the latter group were more likely re;, 
vealed in private conversation than publiq utterance, however. The art 
of the school or curriculum reformer, one must recall, begins by' gel- 
ting funded. Dedicated reformers, even those whose optimisnvis thin, 
rarely think the tlnthinkable-^ertainly not aloud. While there may 
have been ambivalence and skepticism, the publijifecorS shows that 
\ with hardly an exception reformers, radical or liberal, gave little 
thought and devoted few .words to -clarification of the assumptions 
about social change thatwere implicit in their work. J * " . , 

Surely teachers and theorists,' workers in the fielcl at all levels, need 
to be attained to the v^>ry real forces that act upon all of us. Schooling 
in America is conducted within one of the largest bureaucracies and ^ ^ • 



\^ |>oliucaI economic^concentrations of all lime, the modern industrial 
^ . capitalist state. Yet^simplism generally prevails* in mdst statements of 
^ w "rationale" or objectives. Relatively few'teachers or curriculum spe- 
cialists nave come to terms with the implication^ of the fact that ^ 
schools are government agencies and that governments in all modern 
^ - industrial stales are subject ''iind respond to powerful economic pres- 
sures, legai, illegal, covert and overt, exerted by many groups— partic- 
ularly those that are weH'organized and financed, and determined to 
' ^ prbtfKTt their-oWn interests. The facts of Watergate reveal, if nothing 
eke, that there are a lot of people and organized grou^ s who- prefer 
things as they ate, and persons with money and power in or outside of 
. goyerninent. will go to somct length to suppress idfbrmadon^nd criti- 
« cism. they do not see as in the ^'Community" or "National Interest," 
which suspiciously t)ften coincides precisely with their own. Certainly, 
/ tlie fact diat there are^also within the Hfty states individuals and 
* groups, iaand^outSide of ^ov'femment, leaders, workers, members of 
w university communities, teachers and others, including able and ear- 

nest members of the National Council for the Social Studies, who do 
their bestt6 disungtiish per^al from puhlic interest, and also work 
hard^to create a more open society and a politically, conscious critical 
• and ^active electorate, does not gready diminish the poweY of those 
> whose best interests are serv'ed by a citizenry that does not ask too 
\ ^ ntzny questions too often. - , ^ * 

\ ' ~Th* recent history of sodal studies reform in the United States, I 
•^^ think, strengthens the contendon that schools are not fertile ground 
fpr the sort of civic or political educatic^that informs and encourages 
^ a cridcal examination of society and its insdtutions and social rela- 
" - \ tiSns/,Few of the projects produced ciiaicula that encouraged social 
cridcism. Yef even these generally cautious efforts to move the teach- , 
, ing of history and social studies away from the pedantry of one-damn- 
thing-afte^another were far from universally welcomed. Whatever 
the merits of these efforts, there was litde in the now a^ng "New 
Social Studies" that leaned very strongly toward "poliucal" or "civic" 
education, in tije sense that students were encouragetl to ask ques- 
tions about the adequacy of existing economic and political forms., 
•Many of die projects shunned any explicit idea of "political" or "so- 
cial" education, opting rather for the m^nde of legitimacy bestowed 
by scholarly di^iplines. These curricula, with few exceptions. Were to 
teach students the "structures" of academic "disciplines" th«t presum- 
ably were\ politically^ neutral organized bodies of substantive and 
methodological knowledge,, a proposition that is as patently false now 
as itwas fifteen years ago. . ' ' ' / < ^ 

What I ha^e^id thus far may appear to further buttress the con* 
ventional wisdom of the late 1970s — that school reform, though it 
may make school life less grim for teachers and children, will likely 



have no practi^l social and political consequences. Many reform- 
minded poliacarleaders and governmental and foundation bureau- 
crats who fervently supported the, reforms of |he early and late 1960s 
^i-have shifted their priorit|es. And the prevailing view'thac^ocial re- 
forms ar^ impossible through the schools also likely accounts for the 
present preoccupation .with fprmS of ivalue or moral education (or 
development) that focus primarily inward, thepsby avoiding the diffi^ 
cult questions that are raised when one inquires into the relationship 
of social and political conditions to the de velopment of personal and 
. social morality. » ' * 

Tbe *{>osition Ltake is that ,the task of the curriculum theorists, 
specialists, and teachers is neither as hopeless nor as grand as some, 
suppose. Surely, if changes in curriculum, or in any significant aspect' 
of social Jife, depend uppn raising individual consciousness, then it is 
unreasonable to expiect that a change in adnjnistrative structure or* 
curriculum, or the addition of a few resources will in themselves have 
major impact ^ children^ views of the sociaf and political world. 
Curriculum specialists in the schools or university, after all, do tittle ! 
more thian produce textbooks, films, games, specific suggestions, or 
general guiding ideas for teachers-Materials themselves are not likely 
-«t.' ^'the social forces or the teachers* consciousness of the partic- 
ular . Tces that hav6 acted and continue to act upon them. It is the 
developing political consciousness of the individual teacher Jliat is 
central to any change in teacheiis* orientations to civic education. Many 
of the so-called "implementation'* models that were and continue to 
be Osed by res^rch and development groups ard not predicated up- 
on raisi..g the awareness of teachers and helping them to explore al- 
ternatives; rather, teachers are still most often taken by administra- 
tors or governmental bureaucrats to be "targets"," objects of social en- 
gineering, a technocratic view of change whereby individual 
consciousness is superfluous Iti mapy of the curricular reform efforts 
of the 1960s, teachers were jreated as though they were machines * 
devoid of Ute capacity to feel, think, and m^ke judgments based on 
their experience. * ^ * 

Civic education, then, in the sense it is used in this chapter, is pos- 
sible, but only when there is consciousness and increased awareness 
by-teachers of the issue of continuitySmd "change. The tools of the 
teacher*s,trade— books, journal articles, fiKnk— created by curriculum " 
workers can lead to enlightenment and change only when used by 
teachers who are themselves engaged in social inquiry, arejhemj^elves 
•^ctively exploring altematY^ ways of looking at and undersu^ndincr 
their social and political worid. At most, curriculum specialists can 
make available, to the willing and jhterest6d, books, visuals, films (and 
any other material objects the human mind is capable of conceiving) 
that will be useful in the job of helping students gain perspectives on 



.:pur nation's political and social history, on their personal experiences/ 
iricluding the students' own values and moral judgments as professed 

, or revealed in their behavior, and on the positions they take o7will 
take as adults on «>cial and political and economic issues of the time. * 

; A Justification Wf^^ ^ 

The ^X)sition taken Here--that there is within society a continuing 
dilemma of continuity ahd change— rests upon an assumption that 
. Homo sapiens is capable of $elf-awareness oV consciousness. We arev 
all objects in the environment and indeed sfiaped by social physical 
drcumstaiices; but we are also subjects, initiators^ of actions th'^t in- 
fluence and change these circumstances. It is only through citizens' 
heightened consciousness of the forces thai actXipon tf em that they 
maf come to understand, delineate, and/or actively pursue alternative 
possibilities; or, in other words, become the ^politically informed ahd 
involved pei^n whom we as political educators say we aim tp create. 

It is not necessary to plough the full depth and reaches pf the con- 
cept of consciousness (or tfe ^critically important related Freudian 
• concept of the^unconsdoj^ to gain some clarity on thi^ immediate 
task of formulating ancfclarifying the goals of civic education.* Devel- , 
oping "awareness" or consciousness suggests increasing our mider- 
' standing of tlie forces operating within and on us inl|^^esent sittiia- 
tion, that affett our thought and behavior in oUr eveiTHy lives. Social 
awareness implies,; at the very least, coming to unde«tand how the 
forces toward reproduction of the existing society and ways of view- 
^ing social reality may be operating within and upon^s. A teacher or 
smdent whose consciousness is raised, thej;i, is becoming incrjeasi/igly 
aware of cultural and economic forces that ma/ have helped to create 
the conditions and quality of life in the workplace. 

^'Consciousness" is significant for political or social action because 
persons ^Fe less likely to remain passive victims to these fon4s if they 
gain perspective on their srKial lives. In the women*s movement, for 
example, increasing awareness of the internal and external forces that ' 
press toward acceptance of a subservient relationsnjjp to men 
strengthened thfe press toward change. Thus, to have heightened con- 
sciousness or awareness implies thajt one may not take what is as what 
is possible. It implies^lso^the exploration of alternatives. If pefsoiis 
begin to recogniz'^ ho^ they unknowingly have been influenced hj^ 
the condition of their work, they may move closer to engaging in efforts 
to rearrange such conditions.^ * 



*For a more complete dijcunsion orthc question of consciousness and its relauVnship 
to acf ion, sec iserlak and Bcrlak (1977)>«^lso Karabel and Halscy <I97* ^ 
'Cbvjously thcVc is no certainty ^that a person who has awareness of a situation will. 



^rt An exploration of the many reasons fois^is is beyond the scope of' this chapter 
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Developing consciousness, then, involves ^o related pursuits:--^ 
First, increasing the capacity of persons to objectify themselves; that 
is, seeing themselves and the circumstances of thdr work and play 
from tl\e perspectives of otliere. ttf ftese other pem>ectives include 
norms, traditions,^ world views, social values, andXpriorities oth- 
er t|ian 'One's own. Second, developing consciousness involves thcex- 
ploration and pursuit of alternatives.. It should be clear that this proc- 
ess-fof objecdfication and exploration of alternatives may , not be 
• benign. has profound implicationsjjhat arc not likely t6 &j endrely 
overlooked by ^me of those who have the most to gain from main- ' 
tainingxxistingconditTons and institutions.^ ' • \ » 
In sum, the primary aim of political education is the raising ofcon- 
scbusness. Thai involves helping our students to view the circu 
stances of their daily life and the possibilities fbr action in terms of u 
peiipcaivcs of pthers, not only specific others, but using George Her^ 
bcrt MeadV (1934,' 1938) concept, in ierms of generalized others— 
^ terms pf values, norms, beliefs, and images of.the futlir-e that are rep- 
resented in a variety o£cvltures,^ithin and among nations and peo- 
ples of the worjd, past and present, including differing past and pres- 
, ent traditions of knowledge and knowing. And it is the awareness and 
understanding of these other perspectivesnhat is requisite to the de-' 
❖elopment of alternative possibilities— that is, change. . < ' 

The second goal of civic education is implicit in the first; it is the 
development of our students' capacity to examine and explore al- 
ternatives. In more specific terms', this requires that students ac- 
quire* particular skills and knowledge that enable them to examine 
prospectively and retrospecdvely the consequences of particiiJar solu- 
tions of the polity^ factory^ family-^n examination that will surely be 
self-serving or muddled if individiTals are not aware of the character 
' of f he social lenses, the presuppositions embedded in the perspectives 
they use in constructing and interpretin/ ^ocial situations^ 

If these goals of civic education souna dangerously seditious, and 
arouse suspicions that heretical perspectives (i.e., Marxism) might Be 
introduced to corrupt the minds of[ the young, I should remind the 
reader that change through "raised consciousness,** or "knowing," is 
als6 a cornerstone of major strands of Christian and of liberal demo- 
cratic thought. This positipn has no more seditious possibilities than , 
James Madison's frequentiy quoted aphorism, "A people who mean 
to be their own 'governors musb^rm themselves with the power 
knowledge gives.** Those who take W^tem Ubferal Constitutional ideals 

*Somc pcispccuvcs on some Sis'ptM of political and social life, whether introduced by 
the mfcdi'a or the schools, are more likely to be tolerated than othft>— the it-cxamina. 
tjon of wonfcn's role is, for example^ more likely to be an acccput^ pui*suit tipn exzm* 
^ ination of the role of the CIA in domestic politics. THc ^rescnution of the perspective 
of democratic sodaltsm is more likely to be tolerated than a Maoist perspective. 

40. 
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scnously must, la be fhlSTolhofe ideals, cpminit themselves to con- 
sciousness raising ^nd examinauon of alternatives for political action. 

The Washington Universitjr Elementary Curriculum Materials^ . 

Eleven units were devdqped /or th'e upper elementary grades. 
^ E&ch is an in-depth case study that focuses on a specific family, neigh- 
* 'borhood, dr group pf uidFviduals who. are attempting' to deal with 
changes in their life ciroimsunces. In each of the units there is a- set 
of changing circuQistances, . and th^ main characters find themselves 
m a position whef^ they must c^siderpWays of coping with the' 
( changes. The need to act may have .arisen out of a single event, (for 
, example, a decision of a political body to redevelop a section ,the 
'city) or may have evolved oUt of gradual shifty in economic or social 
circumstances copipounded by an immediate problem (as, for ex- 
ample, a poor black sharecropper family in the 1920s struggling to 
-r-survive, and affliclSTby a severe drought or depressed^otton mar- 
ket).*The units do nqt merely depict the difficulties and grimness of^ 
life; rather, they are efforts to show a more complete pitture, the joys 
^ well as the tragedies and anxieties of daily living/ 

Each unit^then, portrays a spedfic group of people in a particular 
time and place. The individuals and the situations^re reconstnjctions 
based on social s<;ientiBc, historical, literary, and journalistic sources. 
The people (with some exceptions) are not pedagogical contrivances; 
rather, an effort was made to porirayVharactcrs whom the children 
could accept as real persons who feiel,'think, ai^d change in response 
_ to changing events. The units are necessarily simplificatiohs, and, 
while an effort was made to make them authentic, thjcy arcf not great 
literature. They do not quit? capture the" complexity of social life, the 
full range and depth of experience and emotion, nor the 'enigmatic 
quality of human existence.* 

^Within each unit ther?is a ^^problematic situation,*' but this does not 
-mean that the uifiits focus upon political issues or problems in the 
narrower sense. The problems involve changes in the circumstances 
that become apparent not only to the charactei:s we have created, but, 

*Thrcc of the eleven units were 'published by Random House, N.Y. They are: A 
Village Famhf.'OfU City Neighborhood SLudiChanging Nei^borhoods, The other units arc; 
Urban Renewal in Lagas (Ntferia); Two Soviet Famlies;^A Village in India; TfOt Navajo in the 
City: The DispuU of Dorea Head (use of atomic power to generate electrid^y); The Black 
Experience (I917-I920); The Ameridm RevoluHon: The Cattlemen and the Cowboys. 

'Some of the simpliiicitlons were by design. Some Social studies materials for chil- 
dren are benign to the point that there is hardly a semblanc^ of a relationship between 
the life depicted in textbooks and the children'^ own*!ife expfrience. But we think there 
are some good reasons for protecting chiJ<iren, particularly the younger onesf from 
\ bearing witness to the more sordid examples Qf man's inhdmantty to man, and from 
X^wtng some of the more jivere manifestations of the deep psychological distress that 
ofxen accompanies major changes in persons* social llvts.' 
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it hoped, to the students as well. The events* of each ujiit unfold 
. ^ over a five- or sixVeek period, assuming approximately fouchours^ 
. . week are spent on the learning activities related to the Units. Prom our 
• * , experience in teaching the units, over this period of time the children 
. do become aware of the internal and external pressures on the main 
characters to alter ebeii^ habitual patterns of living. The^children come 
to know the people in the unit and are aware of one or two specific 
issues that have arisen' out of the changijig circumstances. In more 
; . , dtamatic terms, there is a crisis of, some Idnd, and through various 
mqans the children are brought into the drama so that they^may to 
some degree experience it. As an example, in Om City Neighborhodd 
(Berlak & Tomlinson, 1973) the issue revolves around what to do 
ab^t a neighborhood in the path of an urban renewal project. 

Not until the children become familiar With' the people and events^ 
do they engage in what we call **dilemma discussion lessons," -usualtyv.^ 
two.or three in each unit. For these lessons^ activities are provided to 
assist the teacher in helping children gain practice in the use of the 
«kills of logical argument syid the use of information to support posi- 
tions. Ours is not, however, a "critical thipklng," "issue," or^^probleni ^ 
centefed^' approach, any more than it is aliumanities, social scientific^ . 
or historical appi:oach» as these terms are ordinarily used in the social . . 
studies curriculum literature. Critical thinking is no.more important a 
goal than a child's gaining an understanding of the social context, the 
perspectives of the m&ny individuals within the context, and the co/i- 
cepts (or language) persons need to make sense of their social and 
personal world. Indeed, our view is that skills have litUe meaning to a 
child if taught as a fprmai grammar, a collection of critical thinking 
skills to be mastered outside the context of recognizably human situ- 
ations. . ' 

Following is a brief statement of four learning objectives. These 
objectives are a somewhat more explicit formulation of the two bfoad 
* i • goals of political educatioi^^vcn above; / 

(I) Awareness, ijinderstanding, experiencing, feeling, and Seeking sit; 
nations and life circumstances (one's own and others') froni^the 
perspectives of others. * i 

(^/ Understanding that the physical^ social, and historical contexts of 
personal social life constrain both individuals and groups,' but also 
represent alternative possibilities for change. 
^ (3) Acquiring ihe language (the set of concepts) needed for under- 

, • . standing and thinking about social structures, forces, and relations. 
^ (4) Developing the inclination and/ability to use the skills necessar>' 
for a more thorough analysis of alternatives available to persons in 
^ their social-political life. • 
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Examples*yrom one unit are given below to illustrate how the materl- 
"als may be used by ti\e teacher to realize these objectives. * ► 

One City Nei^iborRood is the story of the "renewal" of an older m^ltl- 
cthnic, predominately Ita^ian^ working-class neighborhood near* 
downtown Boston that w^s destroyed during the 195Qs to make>vay 
for a middle- and upper-income high-rise apartment compIexTrhe 
project at the "time was secfn by some as a step in the direction Df 
arresting the deteriorating economic siti',ation of the city, particularly 
its cdmmercial core. 

' Objective l^—UnderstandingthePerspectiv */ 

The children through a variety of pedagogical means come to view 
the events, the social, political, and economic circumstances sur- 
rounding this urban renewal project from four perspectives: First, 
from'that of the residents — the children, the men, women, young ^nd 
old, who lived in the neighborhood. The children in the classroom 
see, hear, and read ^bout the way the residents lived, worked, and 
played, what they thougft and worried about. Through the medium 
of a sound filmstrip, the children in the classroonj.are taken to see the 
old neighborhood by some of the fesidents— three bqys about the 
same age as the children. They Witness some common bbyhood ad- 
Ventures in the neighborhood as the boys share their thoughts, their 

. pleasures, and hopes. Two short stories, *'Spring Street" and "Roscoe 
Rossini," introduce admits of the neighborhood,, their workday lives 
and their growing concerns about the economic future of this section 
of thd neighborhood. Twp other stories, **Anna*s biar>'" and *Tina*s 
Kitchen," portray the lives and a number oTthe special concerns of 

.'the younger and older women of the commtinity. In addition to the 
students* reading, listening, and seeing, a great variety of active learn- 
ing materials is uscdin conjunction with these materials. In "Roscoe . 
.Rossini Accounts," the children examine a resident n^erchant's finan- 
cial accounts for the years 1947, 1950, and^l953.0n the basis of the 

* information and'othfer facts they\havc gleaned from the text, sound 
fdmstrips, and stories, the childrfcfi make predictions fir the* year 
1955; and they may.be given the ^opportunity to' role-play various 
possibilities. The children read a "hewspaper," adapted from news 

^ articles wriU'jn at the time. They interview their own parents and oth- 

>r persons. Then theyrompare the vifews on the problem of arresting 

; urban decay with their own and those of their classmates. One of the 
mor^ powerful ways we found of helping children gain the per-, 
spectives of others was through what we call **Extend^ Role Play." 

. Children over a week or giore play out the daily lives of the peoplq 
who-Iive in the neighborhood. They re-create physically t^e places 
that Have become familiar to them>the bakery, the ^Fgcely, the tene- 
ments,r4he school, the church. • * *^ • 



A second perspective the children come to know is that of the offi- 
cbls of the Boston Redevelopment AutHprity who view, the question 
•of renewal not solely in terms of the interests of the residents, t^ut in 
terms of the economic wrifare of the city as thi*y interpret i* And 
while some in this group saw the best interests of the city as ill-served 
. by*the destruction of the neighborhood, their view did not prevail. In 
order to gain this perspective, the children engage in a variety of ac- 
tivities* A sound filmstrip re*creatcs a meedng of a Boston Redevelop* 
ment Authority, where the children see and hear the situadAn from 
the point of view, of members of the!^uthority. They read newspaper 
accounts (simplified and adapf^pd from ori^nal documents), and en* 
gage in writing, discussiorr, categorization, and role-play acdvities in 
order to help them gain this perspective* 

A xhivd perspective is that of the middle-class professionals and 
business people whT> become residents of the new high-rise apart- 
ments. The children read interviews withithe new residents and con- 
duct their own interviews, with some of the children acting as resi- 
dents and^oth^rs as newspaper reporters. 

Finally, the children re^xamin^ all these' perspectives from tfie 
vantage point of time. The children w^tch and listen to actual inter- 
views of ex-residents, adults and children, taken jten years after jthe 
renewal, in which they compare their present lif^to their memories of 
the old neighborhood, and offer their opinions on the wisdom pf/t*he 
now completed renewal plan* * ^ j ^ . ^ 

CH>jective 2~Upderstandiag'Context and ConsOi^ - * , 

The unit itself is a way of representj/ig to the chirdThe jsignificance 
of context, of the particular set pf social circumstances and economic 
arrangements,' that bear on the lives of the individuals in it. Under^ 
staiiding'of the' context in this narrower sense is of primary impor- 
tance for children of this age, but there is also soipe effort to put this 
pardcular urban renewal project into the larger context of the^.prdb- 
lems that cpnfront cities generally* For this reason^ there i^^in.each 
unit several situations we call "micro cases*' that portray briefly cir- 
cumstances, that both parallel and are different than^ those that are 
portrayed in the unit. By comparing.similaritie^ and differences, the 

'^^children, it 'is hoped, will become Aware of tRe dangers ofpver- 
generalization and yet he able to recognize si^ificant similarides in 
sptial situaUo'ns. ^ . ^ ^ ^ > 

♦ / ' T * . 

' Objective 3 — ^Le^ing of ScK:ud Concepts # , 

Social concepts are the lan^ag^, both common and technical, tlut 
persons use to talk and think about social phenomena* Children, as do 
all persons, need cohcepts'for exploring alternaltive courts of acdon. 
Virtually all the concepts in the unit^re taught jn^e context of the 
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cmldren*s. immersion jn the study of the peopld and their changing 
circumstances. Again, a variety of pedagogical approaches is used: 
texts, filmstrips, stories, simulations, role play, sortingand categorizing 
games. A few of the concepts that are dealjt with in this unit are "cost 
of liyjng,''^"urban planning," "property tax," "sales tax," '"tradition." 
In some instances, because of the complexity of the concept, or the 
risk of losing the story line, concept learning activities have been de- 
vised* tl^at are removed Jroni the Boston context. 

, Objective 4— Developing the Inclination 
and Ability to Choose firom Alternatives 

In each unit there is at least one series of "dilemma discussions" 
where children become involved in considering the alternatives' for 
action open to the individuals portrayed in the unit.vChildren take 
positions and offer reasons in support. The dilemma discussions also 
call attelntion to the fact that indhr-idual and collective action, though 
limited b^ the situation, is not entirely determined by outside forces. 
There is an effort to avoid one of the difficulues that often arises 
when childten (and adults) discuss controversial issues — that of more 
passion tfeing generated than respect for fact and cogent argument. 
The materials providecl for these discussions are intended to be used, 
to help children develop their abilities for using data, constructing ^ 
logical case, and re-examining their own positrons based on their in-, 
creased understanding of the various perspectives on the situation^ 

Pedagogy " ' . ^ 

By pedagogy we mean jhe way the materials in the curriculum are 
xised by the teacher in the teaching §ituation to realize the objectives. 
We do not attempf to dictate teachers' classroom behavior; to dp so 
would be to treat them as objects, and is inimical to the educational 
gqa! we are attempting to foster. There is no wa)^'to replace a teacher's 
judgiyient by ofTering prescriptions. But teacheris^re, of course, busy; 
and vit do ofTer niany suggestions based on our experience in the 
fi^ld tests of the materials. For each les§on there is aii "overview" that 
attempts to put the lesson in broader context to clarify the curriculum 
developers' intentions, a brief statement of "objectives," and several 
alternative teaching strategies which teachers may wish to consider 
when devising their own teaching plans. 

, Theory and Practice in Curriculum 

The tide of this^ chapter promises a good, deal^ more than is deliv*- 
ered, Whife a large number of theoretical issues and practical prob- 
lems are touched upon, there are some striking deficiencies and omis- 
sions in the discussion. A curriculum theory that deals with a particu- 
lar area of the school program is obviously ofllfy a piece of a broader 
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curricular theory, and a curricular theory is only >one aspea of a theo- 
ry of schoolihg and society. Many of the important and fundamental 
theoretical issues explicit and mplicit in this discussion are not dealt 
with systematically. I have made no effort in this chapter to formulate 
explicitly a theory ©f knowledge and learning. It may be*clear from 
what I have said jhat^ rejefit Skinnerian Behaviorism as Well as the 
hierarchical and ontonogenic assumption of manj Piagetijans, includ- 
ing fColLlberg. The position I tak^ on learning is more akin to the 
dialec'-ucal pojidpn of Rifegal (1973, 1975). 

HoNvevei, while I can certainly be justifiably faulted for not being 
more compreljensive, precise^ and systeipatic in my theorizing, I ani 

^convinced Ihe merit of Our curriculum work resided^ ilt)t in the ade- 
quacy of "the theory, but in'our effprt to relate pjactice to theoiy, and 
theory to jwractice. The. development of curriculum theory should be 
grounded in exp.ericnce as well as in the various intellectual and 

* philosophical traditions. The development of curriculum . theory re- 
quife^.practical as well as theoretical investigation. Many curriculum 
theories are oeWevelopjed; they Jack the sustenance of experience, 
and would l)enefit from efforts to put them into*practice. Many cur- 
riculum theory efforts would also benefit from the experience and 
wisdom that astute and reflecti^eclassroom teachers can bring to bear 
on both the theory and practic<f of iucriculum. The charge of detach- 
ment from the real world of children and schools has been directed at 
ufiiversity-based social studies specialists ,often for good reason. 
There is, of course, also the risk at the other extreme^of being so 
preoccupied with, practicalities that basic qutstions about the nature 
of school and society and the teaching/learning process are Fgndred or 
trlvi^izede ^ . . .^ * ^ . 

The prospects for an effective civic education depend upon the der 
velopjnent of the political consciousness of teachers, school adminis- 
trators, curriculum writers, and others who underwrite curriculum 
efforts, and who recognize the important but limited plage an enlight- 
ehed ci\ic education can play in the continuing struggle for renewal 
of our social, political, and economic institutions. , 
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■Chapter Three ■ 

Learning and 




Through Participiation 



Dan Conrad . . \ 

and Diane Hedin 

Recently, ve m§l with two high school students who are elected 
representatives to a city-wide committee for youth affairs. In response 
to questions about \5Jiat thei^ committee did, they ticked off an im- , 

- pressive li^t of accoiliplishments: They had successfully lobbied with 
the city council to change an outdated ordinance prohibiting^ youth 
under 16 from using recreational devjces^uch as pinball and foosball 
machines; they* hail just passed a resolution to establish a city-wide job 
bank for teenagers after discovering that no governmental unit wa§^ 
responsible for teenage employment; and, finally, they talked about' 
their newly found confidence and coiSpetence in working' with in- 
fluential adults in their city-jthe mayor, the superintendent of 

. schools, and labor leader^; When asked how thi^ir high school teach- / 

_ers4nd adminbtratpxs v^^ 
from ebullience to discouragement. They were "hassled" about being 
excused from classes to attend important city government hearings, 
and they were refused credit for their committee work. Th^ir teach- 
ers questioned whether they could grant credit to^an-experience the 
school staff had not organized and supervised; they doubted whether * 

^ itfuljfilled^gov^rnment course requirements since it did not cover the 
same cootenjtt and they raised several other related concerns. 

^ It is a strilcin^^mment on the state of the art in ed ucation that only 
teachers and school a^inistrators would fail to recognize the stu- 
dents' experiences as citizenship educationl But this statement should , 
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not be interpreted to mean that we are part o(the chorus of people 
proclaiming the schools to be strongholds of reaction and intellectual 
and creative vvastelands, philosophically opposed to any changes that 
would enhance students' freedom and growth. Rather, we recognize . 
that factors such as the pressOre to maintain order among large and . 
diverse gtoups of students (and to do so at low cost) often ^> lead tp 
conformity, emphasis on rules, and the intellectual dullness of our 
schools that the students in our example encountered. . 

Our real purpose in relating the. incident above is to intrgduce the ^ 
major ideas in this chapter. They are.that: * . * ' \ ^ 

' ' ! ' * ' 

(1) Young people are citizens now, not merely preparing for citizen- 
ship;' * H 

(2) As citizens, adolescents can contribute significantly to the welfare • 
of their communities; , ■> 

(3) As adolescents, they benefit from the opportunity to participate as 
citizens; - )- 

(4) Schools cari and should facilitate youth participation yi- commu- 
nity atfairs (tfiough top often the pressures for orgajiizational or- 
der — keeping track of and supervising large number^ of pupils in 
ever-larger buildings — inhibit such civic involvement).^ 

o From the above assumptions our primary r^commendajtioh ^ema- 
nates: ' " . 

(5) ^outh participation, should be a central ingredient in the.process 

of citizenship education. " ' - - ' 

» * * % 

This chapter draws out the implications of the above ideas' 6y de- 
scribing a variety of vays'in which students are already invo!ve<l in'^ , 
^citizen ai:tion an^^^ such proj^js jg;^^^^ 

educationarprograms. > * ^ * - , ' 

Youth participation as one ingredient in citizenship education . 
makes both theoretical and practical sense.' While it would be per- 
sonally entertaining and possibly even, edifying to present a compre- 
hensive rationale, we do not'^do so in this chapter. Pardy that is be- 
caiise' we were not aske^ to address that task, but more fundamentally 
because we view education as inescapably a mixture of theory anri 
practice in which (1) even the most- carefully constructed r^tional^ is 
incomplete and may be misapplied (and probably won't be ' heard") 
unless its practical implications are spelled out, and (S) it is not inher- 
^ently obvious that abstraction, must necessarily precede experience, 
;*nd questionable whether an adequate theory can be constructed oth- 
er than out 5f practice. A further problem in developing and us! *g. 
educational rationales is that the central questions are not reducible to" 

- *That these are not tht same j$ a commentary on both. , . 
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fundamental truths. E^ch element involves unverified hypotheses, 
value judgments; reference to one authority versus another, and so 
on. What we are tHen left with are more or less persuasive and logicaf- 
ly consistent polemics— and this is true whether the writers are of the 
genius and stature of Plato,. Rousseau, Dewey» or Bruner, or holders' 
of more pedestrian abilities and credentials, such as ourselves. We 
have thus cho^n to make our case as much by example as"^by philoso- 
phy, and make only feeble attempts to mask the nagging polemicism 
.which creeps into our discourse from^time to time. In fairness we 
should add, /however, that we are not uhmoved by^ the formidable 
challenge presented by Newniann in the opening Chapter, and we 
have tried to clarify where vye stand on the issues which he raises to 
the end that^our position appears at least reasonable, while still being 
incomplete and falling short of unquestionable, eternal truth. 

Citizenship and Cominumt{r , " - , 

Eschewing philosophical sophis^ticatiori is no excuse for fuz?iness, 
particulariy in giving some indication of the kind of "citizens," which ' 
we believe schools should be encouraging— and educating— students 
to be. For some peculianreason, the idea of citizenship, and citizen- 
ship education, is nearly always associated with social studies general- 
ly, and with the process of government parUculariy: Yet when most' 
people think df the "good citizen," they do not only think of the per- 
son who knows and cares about (k)litics and government, the. pereon 
who vote> regulariy, who can tell you jvhich state has a unicameral 
legislature, or who can unhesitantly and unerringly distinguish be- 
tweeYi separation and division of powers. The image which arises is of 
the person who acts decendy, who knows and cares about the affairs 
of Iijs or her community, and, who demonstrates this concern through"" 
overt actions. • . - ' . 

Such a notion is oft^n dismissed as the quaintly naive idea of the 
"mart-in-the-street," as if tlife automatically disqualifies it as a guide to 
educational practice. Yet, while lacking operational cpnereteness, it 
has a respected place in democratic theory, being reflected, for ex- 
ample, in *the conception of Ihe "good citizen" described by J. V: ^ 
Smith and Eduard C. Lindeman (195«) in their classic, Thf Democratic 
Way of Life. It is the notion of citizenship as "membership," implying a 
recognition of mutual interest with all other community members, a 
sense of shared concern for the welfare of the total community, and a 
willingness and ability to contribute to the well-being of that commu- 
nity.* ' . ■ . , 

- *Lcst wc later be accused of the ploy of slipping in a peculiar definition of terms in 
. the form of a rather inhocuou^appearing statement, we should point out that we arc 
deliberately not limiting our conception of d<tmocratic citizenship tq: (1) a legal!/ pre- 
scribed set of rights and du'ics; or (2) the performance of clearly defined "poIiUcal" 
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To focus on citizenship as an active endeavor, where the test of 
. excellence is more in what the persan doe^ in .hif community than 
wh'at she or he knows aix)ut it, does not .restrict one to a parochial 
conception ofdommunity. John Deweyj(1916), in Democracy and Edu- 
cation, argui^ that the strength of a democracy lies in the sense of 
shared concern which is held by tlte members of all its communities, 
the recogi)|ition of overlapping interests, the awarene$s that one's wel- 
fare is inextricably entwined with that of a wide range of othci-s. Espe- 
cially a^ we enter the era of the global society, it can be argued that the 
concern of each of us must exi^nd from the egocentrism of the child 
to tlje inclusive vision of the world citizen. 

T^iis broadening of i:oncern must begin somewhere, and, as we will 
argue later in this chapter, getting students out of the adolescent is- 
land of the school and involved with'businesspersons, politicians, 
small children, the aged, and the handicapped is to begin in very con- 
crete ways to widen their perspective of the variety of persons with 
^whom their own welfare and responsibility, are linked.- As with gther 
attitude changes, the vision arises more clearly from expericTnce than 
persuasion I* and is expounded more eloquently in action than in 
•words.. . \ . ^ 

Youth Participation ^ , ^ 

Since our purpose is to make a case for youth participation as a 
central elenient in this wider conception of citizenship education, an- 
other defioition is in order. By youth participitionj we mean the direct 
involvement of adolescents in the life of the community, ideally in 
activities cGncerned with ameliorating or solving social^issues and 
problems. ,The goal is to not just talk about public issues, but to do 
something about them. Because youth participation can talce so marty 
forms, it is difficult— and probably of limited value— to define it more 
precisely. However, there are some criteria by which we may be able 
to assess the idevance of participatory programs for citizenship edu- 
cation, the central one bfeing that ihey should supply the conditions 
for the growth of democratic values and an orientation and com- 
mitment to* act upon those values. Such conditions include, at a minir* 
mum: . 

1. Performing tasks tha^both the students and the community thinii are 
worthwhik* Smce youth's major contribution lies in performing task? 
which> while needed and desired, are not high on the list of services 
for which society is willing to pay, it is crucial that the young people 
have shared power in defining ivorthwhile tasks. Happily, it is not 

acts, suqIi as voting or attending party caucuses; and (3) mostl^ Importantly, we are not 
arguing ouLof the "if the shoe pinches** notion of democracy, which tends to elevate 
selfishness to ,a virtue, implying that the interests of society are best promoted when 
each Individi/al works diligently and skillfully 4<^r4HS or her personal wcll*be;i^[g. 
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difficult lo identify mutually agreed upon community needs. For ex- 
ample, students have provided free day-care foi; low-incoirtt families; 
helped elderly people remain in their own homes and apartments by 
assisting them with such chords as -snow shovelling, or shopping; and 
given presentations on se>jual assault (and how to protect oneselO to 
thousands of girls and women.,. ' , 

2, Having others^iepend on one* $ actions. The opportunity taiinake 
decisions that have real consequences for other people as well as one- 
self is an expdri^nce cfftcn denied to teenagers. For example, contrast 
the difference between a student skipping a social studies lecture, 6n 
the one hand,'and not showing up for his volunleep'SSSignment arai^ 
institutioi\for retarded children on their field triaday, an the other.- 
In the first case, only the student himself sustains \ny consequences. 
Howev^tr, ir> the second case, the student's decision affects: (a)tjthe 
children; who are both denied an oppdhtunity to learn and explore, as 
well as perhaps the loss of trust in a new friend; (b) the staff of the 
institution, which must make adjustrftents to accommodate an absent 
volunteer; and (c) fellow high. s.choot students, who may be later ex- 
cluded from this facility as volunteer? because of ^this student's unre- 
liability. It is this experience of real, and often seriuMS,.consequencey 
for ot][ier people that is the "hallmark of a good youth participation 
project. I ' ' * *^ 

^ S. Wording on tasks that challenge and strengthen one*s thinking-^ 
cogriitively and ethically. One important idea in developmental psy- 
chology is tjiat both intellectual and moral growth occui only when one 
stretches beyond the range fef one's previous knowledge and perform- 
mce. Only when one discovers the i nadequacy of one's problem-solving 
capacities through exposure to new intellectual challenges and new so- 
cial roles does one seek better ways of organizing previous experience 
and action. Because the roles that teenagers play«have been restricted 
almost entirely to that of student, it is not difficult to identify challeng- 
ing, novel social rdt>les for youth to try out, such as peer counselor, 
legislative intern, tutor, or pollution watcher. But not any^experience 
will do. One tltit matches the student's intellectual, emotional, and 
ethical levels is neededjo yield the maximum educational Value. An 
experience thafdemands skills too far above the*student's current 
functionm^will be discouraging; one too far below will be boring. 
However, attempts to both think about and implement the "match- 
ing" problem. are still in their infancy (Graham, 1976). 

4. Having some responsibility to make decisions within their pryects 
or placements. Such responsil^ilities .serv^e several purposes: ' 

a. Th^y increase the likelihood tfjat the students will be tfuly en- 
gaged and involved in their community acuvity. Merely following in- 
structions or observing someone else*s decision-making ability is in-^ 
sufficient to maintain student interest for very long. 
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b. Since the ability to make responsible, reasonable, and adequate 
decisions is perhaps the single most important skill in adult life, stu- 
dents need practice doing so wathin semi-protected settings in the. 
company of adults who can offer guidance, support, and technicaf 
advice. Youth participation can provide for several levels 9f such deci- 
sion-making. Making decisions should start immediately, and the stu- 
dent who bpts foryouth participation should have a range of projects 
* from which to choose. For the student working within a spciat agency, 
governmental, or Business office, allowing the young person to make 
some day-to-day decisbns, such as how to deal with a 4-year^ld who 
refuses to leave the student volunteer's side, as well as attending staff 
planning meetings,^ would pardalfy fulfill this cohiponerit of a **good" 
youth participation^ project. In projects initiated and operated by stu- 
dents, there is ample room for student responsibility, including the', 
chance to learn from projects that fail. \ 

5. Systematically reflecting on the experience. In\our view of youth 
participation, action is ndt separated from thinking, i^ther, jhinkmg 
in the forms of careful observation, perceptive questioning, and synthe- 
sizing th^ immediate experience with accumulated kncrwledge is a 
prerequisite for effective citizen action. This point is developed more 
fully in the section Learning Requires Action. - . 

Youth participation activities* which meet these conditions ii\clude 
volunteer service, internships, social and political action, community 
studies, and students' projects to impf ove the school or community.? 

Youth Participation as a Method of Citizenship Education 

Our belief that youth participation should be a major component of 
citizenship education grows out of these four observations: 

1. Adolescents are citizens now, not merely preparing for citizenship; 

2. Society needs the participation of youth; ^ , ~ 
S. Youth , need to participate;- 

4. Learning requires action. ^ ^ 

Adolescents* Current Status as Citizens 

^ In the past decade, the general social movement to grant more 
power to powerless persons has founH a neiV'frontier,^lherica*s chil- 
dren andyouth. Buttressing the moral position of youth rights advo- 
cates has been the' growing^body of knowledge from the academic 
disciplines alx>ut the capacities for rationality and judgment even in 
y^ng children. Indicators of the success of the movemerit have been 
the draniatic chafnges in the legal status of youth, including the exten- 
sion of the right to vote to 18-year-olds in 19,71; the Gault decision in 

, *Thc$c guidelines arc simHar to those suggested by the Nationa*! Commission on Re- 
sources for Youth (1974. pp. 226-230). ^ . - ^ 



1967, which guaranteej^ue process to children in juvenile courts; ^. 
and the Supreme Couj^ecisions in relation to the public schools ' 
which (a) guarantee free expression of opinion to students (Tinker vs. 
Des Mpines'lnd^endent School District, 1959) and (b) fiold that stUdehts 
fiffeco^dary'schc^ls may not be suspended without a hearing {SulU-^ 
van vs. Houston Independknt School District, 1 969) (Hauchbrich & Apple, * 
1975). \ • ^ 

These ngw legal rights represent only the tip of the iceberg, in the 
far-reaching movement toward granting/more- citizen privileges to 
youth. Recommendations for changes come from directions as di- 
verse as tKfe Panel on Youth of the President's Science Advisory Com- ' 
mitiee (1974), the student rights statements written by teenagers 
-around' the country, and social critics such as John Holt (1974) *;ind 
Paul Goodman (Adams et al., 1971, pp. 1-8). These studies, reports, 
and statements have called for major re,visions in our present laws and 
practices with req^t to youth in several areas: finances (age,sho6ld- 
not bar a person from retaining and using one's own money or mak- 
ing valid purchases and contracts); work and employment (the Cole- 
man panel recommended that there be a duai<mininmm wage to en- 
courage employers to hire 'inexperienced students);, rpedical care 
(adolescents should be able to seek medical^ or psychiatric care on 
their own): and legal assistance (adolescents should have access to le-* 
gal services on a confidential basis* to discuss their personal griev* 
ances). . . , ' - . 

Taken together, these changes and Recommendations for change in ~ 
the legal and social position pf adolescents constitute an emerging ^ 
view of4he adolescent as.a citizen wjth , concomitant rights am/ obliga- _ 
tions. It is noteworthy,^ and disturbing, that the main thrust of the 
discussions about the changing position 6f youth have focused almost ^ 
entirely on their ng^to and onUhe obligations and resRonsibilities that 
adults have toward youth. We— both youth and. adults— have dis-. 
regarded the fact that adolescents, as citizens, have obligations to their 
parents, their community, their government, and their society. Ado- 
lescence is not a moratoriumjn the exercising of soclaljesponsibility, 
in which a person is absolved from having to IFft a finger to help oth- 
ers or to contribute to the betterment of the society. The next sections 
of the chapter discuss how youth's obligation to the ir society is com- 
patible with their psychological and learning needs as well as with 
community needs. ' , ' « >^ 

Society Needs the Participation of Youth 

, America is increasingly becoming a nation of s<?gregatcd^ubpopu- 
laiions, separated les^s by geograi^ than, by social characteristics. 
Walter Cronkite, Sears, Roebuck & do., and McDonald's have homoge- 
nized our speech, dress, and tasie to where it is hard to know who one 
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^ is— or where. But this very sameness has been countered by finding 
other ways to distinguish or isolate people fpom each other. The old 
standards of race and income havcbeen joined by new discrimi^iators 
such as mkrital status, physical and mental condition, and age. To 
racial and ecQnomic ghettoes have been added singles* bars, facilities 
for the handicapped, senior citizen high-rises, and schools as places 
'where people are suppbsed to mingle with their own kind and pursue 
their separate ideritiues. ^ , ' ^ 

It is.this sense of separateness that has spawned what seems to be a 
national movement toward what Peter Mariif (1975, p. 45) has labeled 
the **deification of the self." Bopks ring out with titles such as Power! 
How* Get iLHow to Use It (Korda, 1975) and WinningThro'ugh /n- 
timidatwn iRinger, 1974), offering themselves aslfurvival guides to a 
society that pits each of us against all the rest. New therapies, such as' 
EST'(f:rhard Seminars Training), exhort their participants to realize 
that each-person is all powerful and thus (solely) responsible for her 
^ or his own fate, and that those who are poor, hungry> or poweVless 
•must have consciously chosen that fate.^ Even the so-called "humanis- 
tic" therapies have turned inward in a veritable orgy of self-absorp- 
tion and exploration leading us on to private nirvanas. To quote Peter 
Marin (1975) again, the underlying message in all of this is that "We 
are in our proper place; the others are in theirs; we may indeed be- 
moan their fate or even, if we are so moved, do something td change 
it, but in essence it has notVmg to do with us." And further, "What 
disappeaji^ in this yiew of things is the ground of convmun^, the felt 
sense of collective responsibility for the fate of each separate other (p. 

' , 48]." b . \ 

ISeparateness, selfishness, ^nd narcissism, masquerading as enlight- 
eijment and liberation, should al^rm those of us who are concerned 
with citizenship education. The health of a xiemocracy is dependent 
on the capacity (k its citizens to recognize their shared concerns, to 
consider ^noral cor^plexity, to accept responsibility for the fate of oth--- 
erlfand ;o be Willi n^t^ confront and alter injustices— whether their 
own or someotie else's /^iulgJydbth participation will not alone re- 
verse this trend toward the^^l of human reciprocity and commu- 
nity, it can,' at the very leastXjrfVe as a first step toward counteraaing 
— the overemphasis on im 



To spell out all the ca^!^ and costs of "separateness" would require 
another chapter (and other authors), but one particular form is of 
' special relevance here — the segregation of youth from adults. "Gen- 
eration gap" and "youth culture" have become household words, with 
a^i^rray of movies, books, and TV specials illustrating how the exclu- 
jjSfi of the young from the adult communis/ has been countered By 

• . ^ ^California school children have been trained in EST under a Federal grant; see 
Mark Brewer (1975, p. 35). 
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the former in.a life style that, in turn. excludes^adults^4n a sparring 
match that sometimes looks a little like a war. 

Most ofthe attention Ras been focused on the immediate effects of 
the conflict, effects ranging from lack of communication to delin- 
quency. More recendy\ commentators have beep counting the longer- 
run costs of such separation, costs which must ultimately be paid by 
any society which inadequately prepares its youth for adulthood. In 
the past diree or four years, an array of studies and reports-from 
government agencies, foundations, university departments/ and 
school organizations have bemoaned this separation, and passionately 
and convincingly urged that youth be reinstated into the >yfiole com- 
munity, encouraged to interact with a wider.range of people, involved 
in more real and meaningful tasks, and afforded more responsibili- 
ty— in short, that they be allowed to act as citizens in the deepest sense 
of that term.* ' ^ 

For spcial studies educators and school administrators to ignope this 
challenge or even to respond with nothing more than, colorful and 
up-to-date curricular. materials and classroom methbds is to misread 
the seriousness of the situation and to neglect a responsibility. Schools 
are where kids are, and inescapably it is from somewhere in those 
schools that they must be encoura^^d to participate in the broader life 
of the community, to both practice and to acton their citizenship. To 
the degree that social studies teachers have a responsibility for devel- 
opin^ti^ens, they should ix least be joining, if not leading, in this 
endeavot. - ' . - 

But even to count the benefits of youth participation in such terms 
as better Communication, less* Vandalism, and more adequately pre- 
pared citizens is still to miss a critical point of the argument for such 
programs. The same TV documentary that portrays the evil of 
"wasted youth" may include^a further litany of pressing social prob- 
lems without ever noting the obvious link between them, The link is 
that youth are not just a resource to be' developed for the future, but 
ajA right now, a resource to be enlisted in the fight for a better so- 
ciety. Throughout tlfis chapter, we cite dozens of examples of youth 
making an impact on their communities. We. will' not add to the list 
here, but suggesft the need ia revise the typical view of schools as iso- 
lated centers of learning. Instead, thev>^uld be seen as fully partici- 
patm^ cdmmuniiy insUtutions, as ce)«fcrs lo which students not Only 
come to learn, but from which the/ go ot/tlhto the community to use' 
what they have learned, to add t'l^if strength, taleriis, and energy to 

*Scc National AsiociatJon of Secondary School P^tndpals (1972), Wcinstock (1973) 
National P^njI on High School* and Adolescent Educatidh (1975), Natloniil Commis' 
sion on the Reform of Secondary^Education (1973), Ccikcr for Youth DcvdopSent 
and Rewftirch (1973), jand Pine! on Youth of the Presidents Science Advisory Com- 
mittccj[1973). ^ ' 
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those of others tackling society's ^problems* Imagine a r/Klier typical 
jhighscl^ool of about 1,400 students. If e^ch of those^tudents aver-* 
aged only one^ hour a Keek in service i6 the community during a 
school year, that community would receive the benefit of over 50,000 
hours of student effort. Add in yojmger students; and multiply this 
across the country, and a new meting is added <o the notion that 
. "America's "greatest untapped, resource is its youth." ^ / . • - 

Youth Need to Participate 

A. Psychological Need^ of Adolescents ^ « < »^ . * 

A small girj enters the kitchen where lier mother and father are . 
busily preparing for quests. She brightly asks how she can help and is 
politely told that lier greatest Contribution would be to play qujptly 
and suiy out of the way. This little vignette from everyone's childhood 
IS. repeated over and over again in. our societal ireatm'tnt of adftles- 

Along with the emergence of prolonged adolescence and extended •. 
schooling lias come'the notion that this stage of life i$ a '*h6lding peri^ 
od," an interval during w»hich youth are expected to stay out of the'* 
way, observe but not participate in adult life, and, ma$t of all, enjoy 
themselves and stay out^f trouble. There is something. wrong with 
our socialization process when adolescence, the stage of life whert en- 
ergy and sometimes .even idealism are highest, has become a time 
when waiting is the central taski This is ddmagirig 'o both the commu- 
nity and to the adolescent. The<i)m!hun!fy is cfenied the contribution 
thjft youth can make, and the adolescent is denied the satisfaction 
which <!dmes from' making a contribution. While everyone. wants to 
feci 5he~ or he niakes a difference, this wish is'Jjarti^lilarly strong dur- : 
ing adolescence. , . ^ ^ . ^ ^ / > T't" 

Tlifi need for sclf-wnportance and the need to make a significant 
contrib,ution to the environment In which one lives are the dolfninant 
psychological needs of adolescents. John. Mitchell (1975), infirusefuK , 
book on the topic, warns usUht»t these needs can only be fi|lfilled ' 
through doing im{)ortant work. It is not enough to iell young people t 
. they are important. Neither receiving 'Svarm fuzzies"* nor being the 
target of.a "strength bombardment" will substitute Cor bujlding, wqrk-^ 
ing, and creating tangible products thought important by the adoles* 
cent and his close associates. In, the absence of important contribu- 
tion, the adolescent invents habits and pastimes which ensure that 
both his teenage and adult years will be impoverished and non-pro- 
ductive* Meaningless ritual, exaggerated concern with popularity, 
trivial social relationships, second-rate cynicismi and nsychological 
apathy are some of the consequences of denying young people .the 
right to involve themselves in the essential work "of the society. The ' 
implications of this view of adolescent development for citizenship 
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education are clear:' Because the full and healthy developmeit of ado- 
lescents requires that they be engage^ in constructive work ahd make 
positive contributions, thctopDortunities for civic involvement must 
not be viewed as a nke "cxtra'^bm as a necessity for all students 

An equally p^j^ive and systematic argument for youth- participa- 

* tion can be derbf^d from the theories of cognititfe developmental psy-* 
chology, as grclmiled in the educational philosbphy^f John Dewey 
aod^lled ()ut Wfean Piaget and Lawrence Kohlfergjib/ key con- 
cepts {and they ar^4^nly superficially summarized here) are that hu- 
man bein|s^move through .distinct stages of social and cogrtftive devel- 
opment, l^ch stage is^a unique way of interpreting experience and 
understanding the world. Whether or not gr*wth and development 
occur from stage tp stage depends on ihe quglity of interacdon with 
the environment. The crucial point is that growth does not occur au- 
tomatically. Instead, a person needs ja series^<5f significant intcxactioris 
with the environment to promote niovemen^;to higher stages of de- 
velopment, • • . . , ^ r . 

The developipentalist would not argue that learning through direct 
experience atone is sufficient to achieve developmental growth. Wlfile 
experience is often a good; tcacher,Jt is not automatically, so, as both 
our individual ai^id collective histories so painfully demonstrate. We 
have all.met a person who tells us pompously that his judgment 'js 
superior because bchas been in the "business" for 25 years. But does 
he -mean "25. years or 1 year tj^es 25? » , # > 

* FrQ/n'i developmental standpoint, learning ihclU^des two basic- 
spheres^^ractiviiy- {I) significant experience, in interaction with (2) care- 
ful reflectm. Mereljr providing students with lecmres, readings, and/o*- 
exho/talioiis about citizenship will accpmplish littlQ. Some of the most 

« recent findings of the survey on citizenship of the National Assess- 
ment of Educational ProgreiJs (X976, pp.£5-26>bear this put. Though 
we couy reasonably assume chat students >'ere ghen'accu^jate infor- . 
matiqn aboift the following. content areas> through their socfal sttjdies; 
curriculum,! one-h;^lf of both 13- and iV-yedr-olds thought th^ the i 
President c* appoint members of Congress; 42 percent of 13-year- 
olds and 14 ^>grcent/if:i,7-year.olds bc^iev^d ^he President/ is not re- 
quired to Obey the law; only SS^pti^cem of the 17-yeai;-dlflfs and 31' 
percent of the 13-year-olds knew tha\ each state had two s^natorf in 
fhe United Si^ates Senate; and half of the 13-year-olds tHoagKt it is 
against th^ Itiw to start a new political party! , * • 

In summary, the practical implication of developmental psychology , 
for'citizenship education is t^jat there is a need to provide students ' 
with ne w, Emulating, and challenging experiences, with the opportu- 
nity for agnificajit social role-Uiking (the process of taking tHe per- * 
5pectnjgjl£a«M^ combined wjth careful reflecUon. The failure to^ 



dp this may result in the cessation of a pecsoa's psychological— in- 
4:el!ectual; ethii^al^ personal — growth. ^ ^ 

Learning Requires Action^ , 

We can well imagine that a teacher oxLadministrator could have 
read to this point, and even agreed WiLlvmuch of what has been said, 
without being moved to abandon his or her citizenship curriculuni 
'^and replace it with a youth participation program. Putting aside the 
quesuon of (tit writers* ability to communicate ^nd persuade, the 
reader may reasonably wonder: (1) whetiier a participatory citizen- 
ship'^program might not neglect many important facets of social stud- 
ies' learning^, and (2) whether participation/experience is really a ver^ 
effective way to learn. ^ . . * 

, The first question is relatively easy jto answer. While'we strongly 
adv'ocate that community participation be included^ in the .repertoire 
of methods in-ci '^nship education, .we a^re not suggesting that it re- 
place other approaches. Neither do we see it as a clear and infallible 
guide t<^ specific content. An experience-based learning model, one 
that requires students to pursue and apply their knowledge and skills 
throt^h' very real and significant^ action, is compatible with and 
should enhance the other emphases in the field, such as critical think-^^ 
ing, moral reasoning, the social science disciplines, law, structure of 
government, and social problems. Knowledge of the specific content, 
of the B^ll of Rights, for example, may best be learned through mem- 
orization, 'fhe application of this kno\ ledge, and even its retention, 
*may require more: engfiging activity,«such as su^reying community 
attitudes toward ^consdtutional rights or assisting a lawyer in a civil 
liberties case. " . ' 

TOv^swer the second question on the effectiveness 6f experiential 
Jearniog> we must at least raise the matter of different modes or proc- 
esses of learning. Olson and Bruner 1(1974), in an insightful article, 
.suggested that humans have available to them three different modes 
ol* learning. They learn through contingent experience, through ob- 
, servation of models, and through ^symbolic systems. More actively 
stated, these are learning by^oing, by looking, and by^being told. One 
of their major points is that while there are nearly always some dif- 
ferences in the modes, they "converge as to the knowledge they speci- 
fy, h\xy they diverge as to the skills they develop" (Olson 8c Bruner, 

There are common pieces of information about a legislative body, 
for example,othat can be learned either through verbal and written 
symbols, pr^'thfough direct observation and experience. The ^skills 
used to extract the information, however, are radically different. 
Thut?, an educatoiwnust be concerned not only with the knowledge he 
0t ahe wishes to convey, but by "the mental skills, that arc developed m 
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149/°"""^ the knowledge" (Bruner & Olson. 1974, p. 

^ While we cannot do justice to the complexity of this idea here ^ve 
do want to suggest at least one implication. Schools, especially secon- 
dary schools (and. even more parfularly, social studies courses), 
have p aced enormous emphasis on learning through symbolic sys- 
tems. How successful we haveljeen is open to question. But even if we 
grant some^'success." the schools clearly have fallen sho'^ helping 
students develop their observational . and experiential patterns of 
— learn»ng^They maj^beable to-readTr bodcand to comprehgnrf-riec- 
ture. but how capable are they of. reading and comprehending their 
• 7 • ^''J^"f "«^the skills they will be'called on to use most often in 
their adu t hves.- Thus, to urge more youth participation is not just to 
make a plea for more satisfying educational experiences, or even for 
more adequately trained citizens. It is to take a stand on the question 
of the fundamental skills which our students must have for thinking 
about and dealing with their world.* . • 

In addition to developing the skilWof learning from contingent ex- 
penences. the experienced-basea learning model can also enhance 
more familiar elassroom approaches. First, the opponiinity to do 
something significant with and about what is taught jn the classroom 
■ has the effect of increasing the students' motivation, as they begin to 
see the connection between what they learn in school and experience 
m the world, and feel the tension created by their own personal in- 
vestment in the outcome. For example, we liave had students sit with 
rapt attention while we read the state regulations on nuLmg home 
standards. They listened because they were angry about the treat- 
ment given to the elderly in the facility in which they volunteered. 
Their motivation to learn the state regulations came from their per- 
sonal relationship to the problem, their felt need for the>fonna«ion 
and their serious intent to apply whap they learneH,^^ 

Secondly, youth ^participation programs involve the students in 
gagienng original data and in reality testing both their own conclusions 
and those presented in the classroom or text. For example, a student 
interning in a city attorney's office discovered a clear pattern in traffic 
court decisions, leading her to the conclusion that there were "guilty 
judges' and "innocent judges." a finding which challenged the text- 
b(wks version of the^dispassionate and even-handed rule of law 

■Her discovery suggests, thirdly, that students in youth participation 
programs can gain practical experience in the difficult task of learn- 
ing lo generalize from particular instances to general principles, and-to 
/r«,«/cr this learning to new situations-in this case, she used her 
handy b itof kncjwledge in debates on the criminal justice system. Fur- 
•Ekewhcre we have .made a beginning attempt io sketch out how skills in learning 
from experience may be developed (Conrad and Hcdin, 1976). ' 
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thermore, youth participation programs engage students in critical 
thitiking and moral deliberation as they consider such issues as whether 
challenge a policy abouf the treatment of children in an institution 
for the retarded. One of our students was shocked when children who 
misbehaved \^erc put in^ a darlUcloset, euphemisticall) known as the 
**(]uiet loom." She had to decide whether this was a defensible prac- 
tice, and then weigh the consequences (to herself and others) of chal- 
lenging this pdlicy a^inst keeping quiet in order to maintain her vol- 
unteer role. She had to look at \vhether it was more important to 
speak ouLagainst'inhumane ireatmenCof peop le , rpg arHles s of thpir 
Mq, or betonsidered a misinformed and "troublesome" \olunteer. In 
such casc| il,is clear that studenl^'will aisb receive {personally meaning* 
(uljeedback as tci'the correctness of their assessments and the c 
sequences of their decisions. ^ 

The underlying central Claim is that active participation engages 
the student in the application of what he or she kno^vs, believes, and 
can do. When students act on their concern for the environment, use 
their knowledge of chemistry to cbeck for pollution in a stream, apply 
their knowledge of the politicaMegal system to finding ways to halt 
the pollution, or combine their knowledge of the facts of the case w ith 
. their ability to communicate them to others, they are engaged in the 
acid test of all learning — that it can be applied <^frecti\el>vin malting a 
positive difference in the world. " 

We as educators are not more inclined than anyone else to apply 
what we know or teach. As Exhibit A, consider the principle wc all 
learned in **EconQmic> I,*^ called the law of diminishing returns (page 
24 in our edition of Samuelson, 1964K A reasonable translation of this 
principle is that successive applications of similar material by similar 
methods in similar settings (b> similar people?) will have progressively 
less impact on the students and may even reach ^he *pg^ of negative 
returns." Contrasting the wide-eyed enthusiasm of first graders to the 
glazed-eye boredom of twelfth gradcis gives painful and (impelling 
evidence of the decreased power of the cia.ssroom expeJence. By the 
time a person is a senior in high school, he or she has already sat 
through more than 12,000 rather similar hours of classroom instruc 
tion and become immune to the method and weary of its setting. It is 
little wonder that a new course in, or a slight alteration of, the citizen- 
ship curriculum does not substantially aHect student knowledge, atti 
tudes, or actions. 

Despite the daily r/rminders that we arc faced with the impossible 
task of entertaining a hostile audience for 13 years of their lives, we 
somehow hold on to our faith in classroom instruction. Wc would do 
weir to consider Arthur Schlesinger*s (1975) gentle admonition to 
educators: 
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^ We alone know how limited and marginal our impact gdJlVraliy is on the 
boys and girls, the young men and young women, delivered by their fami- 
lies to our passing and inevitiibly superficial care. We do the best we can, 
but we do not have it within our power to repair all the inadequacies of the 
family, the church, the marketplace, the media, and other social institu* 
tions, although they haVe it within their power to blame us for not doing so 
[p. 179). • • * * . 

Our modest suggestion is ttiat a qualitatively different method, such 
as youth participatiori,Js niore likely to engage and motivate the stu- 
dent than will another dose of classroom instruction.^\Youth partici- 

,-patioivis^0-«iore^ana€-ea4haa-an)^4ier-single methodriiut7-for- 
most young people, community irfvolvement acttviues in any of it3 
forms— teaching first aid to youngs children, lobbying,at city .hall, or 
painting the home of a poor family— is at the least a new experience. 
Partly becaOse^of this novelty and accompanying challenge, such ex- 
periences are usually found by students to be satisfying and enjoyable. 
This is not a triviaboutcome. We are all inclined.to repeat satisfying 
experiences, and, if the experience of citizenship education can be 
that (and hopefully some of the other things we have suggested as 
well), we may have.come very close to achieving our goal.. 

With this we reluctantly dose our theoretical case for citizenship 
education through youth participation. We have said more than -we 
intended (and less than we could), but we did want to respond to 
Newmann's thoughtful plea for more comprehensive rationales. To 
^the degree ijiat we have coucheci our arguments in unorthodox terms 
and categories, we did so not to avoid the fundamental questions he ' 

* raises, but to approach them freshly, in the spirit,-if n6t the letter, of 
hts charge. TheVest of the chapter is-devoted to descriptions and illus- 
trauons of the kinds of things young people have done as active citizens. 
Perhaps this is no less a rationale than \^*at has preceded. * 

Forms of Youth Citizenship Participation ^ 

Like most educational "innovations," youth participation has devel- 
oped more out of practice than from philosophy. Here and there 
across the* country indiviclual teachers, adjninisH^tors, students, aiid 
parents have iniuated ^programs to. meet their own interests, objec- 
tives, and needs— and those of their communitj:. One consequence is 
that the programs do jiot fall into neat categories. Some are for credit, 
others are not. Some^ are attached to particular disciplines or subject 
areas, others are' ndt. Some include a significant classroom com- 
^ponent, others do riot. Similar forms of student action may be a 
means to quite different objectives. Strikingly different student ac- 
tions may be a means to quite similar objectives. While this creates 
problems f or people who thrive on n^t, categories— such as academic * 
'Jusi as importantjy, it is more likely to engage and mouvaie the teachers as well. 
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cians and writers of articles— it js likely of little consequence to anyone 
else. As lon^as the proponents have a sep<se of what they are after and 
a reasona-ble plan for getting there, where the program fits into a 
classification scheme is incidental. • . . * - ^* 

We have*chosen to categorize our examples by the general nature 
of the student action described. Th^ **ty.pologies" are not meant to be 
taken with great seriousness, as the categories unavo^ably overlap 
ancygjpgrams could reasonably be placed in more than one section. 
Th^BIPp>se is mainly to arrange the examples into a more com- 
prehensible pattern than^a completely undifFerentiated-listmg ofjndi- 
yidual prog4^ms- wbuld.'ifford^The^t(^i%Aye-have-used^fop^€ 
is that (I) we have some firsthand knowledge of the prog|-am', arid (2) 
each is a reasonable illustration of how students are ac/mg'as .good 
citizens to the benefit of the community and thepiselves.* 
^SociallPoUtical Action 
. The most obviously relevant category of participatory citizenship 
education is. this one, which includes programs focused on student 
efforts to influence |iublic decision-making. The ^most common form 
of such action is for students to become involved^in political cam- 
paigns, t6 attend caucuses and political meetings, and to jojn party 
and candidate organizations — usually on the urging ,of their social 
studies teacfier. While we applaud such parjticipation, and unasham- 
edly urge our own students to engage in"* such activities, we do not do 
so with any illusion that they are particularly potent forms of citizen- 
ship education. Most political meetings are boring and rather raean- 
ingless. Most campaign jobs are tedious and trivial, with youn^ volun- 
teers getting the worst of a poor lot. Many of the incentives which 
attract adult activists (perspfial br organizational obligation, habit, de- 
sire to be with friends, or vested interest in an issue or candidate) do 
not operate for youthful participants. And while campaign work may 
give soiue students a clearer picture of the tedium of political life and 
may generate a long-run political interest in others, it seldom brings 
them close to the real mechanisms of public policy-making or gives 
them either skills or experience in influencing community decisions, 
F<^r these, a diflTerent level of involvement is^ required — and not so 
easily arranged. 

One way for students to perform a more patent political role is to 
join -an active citizen organization. Minnesota has a rather effective 
Public Interest Research Group which depends on student in- 
volvement and regularly assigns high school students taslcs of consid- 
erable responsibility in investigating pollution, consumer .fraud and 

•For a wider selection of more complete program descriptions, see Conrad and He- 
din (1 975), National Association of Secondary School Pnncipals (1975), National Corn- 
mission on •Resources for Youth (1974). and all issues oi SynergLst, published by the 
National Student- Volunteer Program of Action* ♦ , 
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safetyr-and the like. Another avenue is lor students to work directly 
with state legislators or city council persons or to form their own re- 
search and lobby groups around a particular issue.*** The authors 
worked with one such group of students who lobbied intensively for 
the'18-year-old civil rights bill and who later, v;hen it became clear the 
bill would pass both houses with or without their further involvement, 
combined their knowledge of the legislation with their sensitivity to 
student concerns to produce a pamphlet explaining the new law to 
^other.students. The Governor saw the pamphlet and liked It so much 
he ordered 80,000 copies tp^be printed and distributed statewide, 
JSexyloitJi&.LCPXe.$entatiyei^ youth, is an- 

other way for students to become involved in. the political world. 
There are many examples of youth serving on local governmental 
committees and commissions, •though the success of such in- 
volvements has been mixed. The example with which we began our 
chapter about the two students who are elected representatives from 
their'Tilgh school to a city-wide Committee on Youth Affairs in St. 
Paul does illustrate that such involvements can be vehicles for exert- 
ing influence over issues that relate to their age group, such as teen- 
age employment and recreation, and for gaining the'skills knd con- 
fidence to take action in public affairs. 

Butjnost political action takes place closer to home. In the St. Paul 
Open School, students operate' a Consumer Action Service. Students > ^ 
receive complaints from parents, teachers, o(her students, and the 
general community about various consumer problenris an<J attempt to 
find redress for the injured, party. So far, they have handled more 
than 50 cases in two years ancj have successfully resolved about 80 per 
cent of them.- The cases have pnged from a student who thought he^ 
should get a refund from a movie theatre which advertised quadra- 
phonic ^ound when it only ha^ a single speaker, to the parent of an 
Opeii School student who uelieyed her landlord owed her a large sum 
of money for extensive damages caused by a leaking pipe. The stu- 
dents have even opened a booth in the downtown shopping area to 
solicit consumer complaints from all over the city. In another form of 
political activity, students in the New City School in St. Paul can par- 
ticipate in a Public Service Video ch^s. They learn to use television a$ 
an instrument of social influence throu gh such means as producing 
documentaries of local problems. ""^^-n^ 

.FinallyV experience in influencing policy can sometih\es be gained 
within the school system itself. Innumerable examples aiist of stu- 
dents using their influence to eliminate dress codes, alter si^spension 
policies, create smoking lounges, and the like. 

While it is possible to generate a respectable list of examplqs of 
young people exerting political influence, it is still a relatively rare 
phenomenon* There are many reasons for this, the most critical of 
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which are: (1) most students are not very "politicaj"; (2) they (often " 
realistically) have little confidence that their actions could be con- 
sequential; and (3) they lack the skill to mobilize what power they 
actually have. 

It is part of the coRtention of this chaptefr that it is through the less 
obviously ^'political" actions such as volunteer service and community 
projects that students may he most likely to develop a Concern for 
serious social problems and to build a sense of confidence that their 
actions can make a difTerence. for skills, there is not much available 
^ in schools that realistically prepares students for effective political a*c- 
_ tkm should they h ave the conc ern and co nfidence to try. One hopeful 
approach has been outlined by Fred Newman n \u Education fqr Citizen 
Action (1976) and further;eraborated in Skilb in Citizen Action: An ^ng- 
lisfi^ocial Studies Program for Secondary Schools by .Fred^ Mewmann, 
• Thomas.Bertocci and Ruthanne Landsness (fQ??). 
Community Projects • ^ v 

Tlie kind of student projects we include in this category fall spme- 
•where between the social/political action above and the agency volun- 
teer work that follows. JThey are volunteer work, but not with an 
agency; they include social action, but action directed more toward 
ameliorating a particular need than toward influencing public or in- 
stitutional policy. In large part, they are projects which have been 
inii^ted, organized, and staffed by high school students with minimal 
assistance from adults and with little or no connection with ongoing 
^ community organizations. One of the strong merits of such, projects is 
that they provide the experience of organizing and participating in 
^ group efforts toward common goals — a critical skill for cuizens in.this, 
or ^ny, society. . . 

Tefenage Health Consultants is an organization initiated and rjun by 
high school and college^age people in the Twin Cities area. It-began 
yitlt- young people who were involved with local teen' health clihics 
and who were dissatisfied with the kind of health care and education 
available to other youth. Of particular concern was the absence of 
accessible and accurate information pn sexuality. The response was to 
train cadres of students to be health consultants to their peers. Stu- 
dents first participate in an 18-session training course." They then 
share their newly acquired knowledge by staffing health and counsel-, 
ing offices in schools; making presentations to school, church, and 
youth groups; developing educational materials; working in health 
clinics and youth Hotlines; and,, most importandy, doing y^h^t f<yu\d 
be termed **leaning against the locker'* consultation with peer$. 

In another project, a group of Westpon, Massachusetts, junior high 
*'science addicts" became concerned with their town's gluttonous Icon- 
sumption of energy. No^ satisfied with merely talking about the prob- 
lem, they helped a nature center cut it!> fuel consumption by 75 per 
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cent by researching and installing a solarized heating plant iiiVie 
Center's greenhouse. Another example ot kids coming to the aid of 
their community occurred in a medium-sized Midwestern city. The 
city council was told that it needed a count of all the trees m the town 
in order to obtain federal assistance for control of Dutch elm disease. 
After being stymied for two years, the council was rescued by a veri- 
table army of tree counters who, completed thejob in less than four 
weeks. Who were they? Citizens concerned about the welfare of their 
community, who happened also to be elementary and junior high 
school kids — trained and organized by st^idents in a high school social 
studies coarse. - ^ 

Not surprisingly, youth projects come in a variety of sizes and styles. 
Students manage and operate the only available recycling center in 
some communities; in other places they produce and distribute a 
community newspaper; in yet others they are building parks and us- 
ing their talents to add a touch of artistry to their nei^borhood; in- 
dustrial arts, students redecorate and perform minor repairs in the 
homes of low-income, elderly residents; home economics students 
provide meal^ for elderly residents near the school and run a shop- 
ping service for others; students in science have advised their city gov- 
ernment on where a bicycle trail can, be laid through a marsh with 
miniftial djUurbahce to local ecology — and on, and on, and on. 
Volunteer Service . * « 

Often the best way to begin a youth participation program is by 
pla ing students as volunteers in social service agencies. Here the 
needs are already identified, supervision and exf>ert guidance is on 
the scene, and, most importantly,^ student^ are genuinely needed and 
thus assigned significant and responsible tasks. In such settings, the 
value of their contribution is clearly recognized lx)th by the students 
and. their new adult associates. ' 

In Hopkins, h/Iinnesota, an old industrial town in the Minneapolis 
area, the 12th grade social studies course begins with a Community 
Involvement Fair. Representatives from $ome thirty community 
agencies sit at tables in the streamey-bedecked library explaining to 
students the needs of their agency and how the students can lielp, and 
arranging mutually satisfactory volunteer commitments. Each fall, be- 
tween 80 and 90 per cent of the seniors choose to make such a com- 
mitment as part of their social studies course, and some 350 16- to 18- 
year-olds are thus added to the pool of people working to improve life 
for others in that community. In commitments ranging roughly from 
„ twoto20hoprsaweek, students volunteer in ntirsing homes, elemen- 
tary schools, day-care centers, the Red Cross, schools for mentally and 
physically handicapped children, and m mafny other coniparable 
places. 

What the students actually do in these placements varies wid<^ly. In 
a nursing home, for example, some may primarijy j>rovide compan- 
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ionship; others may help feed those who need such help, organize a 
recreatioi/program, conduct'daily physical exercises, help decorate 
rooms, and much more. In the other agencies, a simifar variety of 
activities takes place, with students matching their energy, skillsw and 
imagination with the needs of the agency and the peop4 served by it. 
^ That students are valued by the agencies is made c^ear through the 
tasks assigned them and by comments such as one made recently (to 

lg orfe of the authoK^) by an agency dif ector: **I sent my staff a memo 
asking who needed volunteer help and got almost no response and 
was puzzled until ! noticed that I had failed to mention the vohmteers 

^ would be from Eisenhower High School. The next day I was flooded 
witfi requests. Your kids have a gopd reputation here."^ 

Such programs are being seen more and more often in Minnesota 
and elsewhere. In Robbinsdale, Minneso^a^ a social studies program 
which served as a mode! for the one described above sends more than 
400 students into volunteer service each year. Two hfindred junior 
and senior high school students jn the Duluth Cathedraf Community . 
Commitment program contribute 600 hours of service each week to 
2,000 people in 58 different agencies. At Regina High School in Min- 
neapolis, service to th^e community has become the unifying theme for 
the entij^e sqhool, and each department seeks ways lo use what is 
taught in its classes to help others within and outside the school. In 
the Minneapolis Public Schools, a major project is underway to^^make 
yolith participation an integral part of iu secondary school program, 
across all grade levels and all s\ibject matter areas. Volunteer service is 
the largest part of this program. 

Perhaps it is a measure of the narcissistic cynicism of our day that 
volunteer service is self-righteowsly attacked as demeaning lab<>r, rec- 
reation for the rich, the "band-aid" approach, "nice" but not very im- 

" portan^, and as a way to divert energy fbom the really cru^^ial issues of 
our day. What the detractors miss is that there are all too few exam- 
ples of people reaching out to one another, acting on deep-felt con- 
cerns, admitting that we may owe something to othecs, helping others 
without expeclmgj^yment in return. Vx)Iiinteerism has played a vital . 
role in the history of Anierican social v '^are, is stjil the most common 
form of direct citizen involvement, an^ is the most common irehicle 
for youth participation in the general community. It can break down 
barriers between institutions and groups in the community; it can give 
students the experience of truly making a difference'to someone; it, 
puts students an positions of leadership and responsibility; and it in- 
volves them as active citizens, meeting significant community needs. 
Community Study 

By community study, we mean the applic^jtiori oj Social studies * 
skills — such as conducting surveys and doing anthropological and his- 
torical research — to community needs. Again this type of participa- 
tion can take several forms, of which we will illustrate fhree. , 
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jpne common form is the survey of community attitudes. In one 
suburban community, the cuy coundl wanted to know how people 

^•w^re reacting to two recentfy completed public housing projects. In a 
rural community, the town council wani^ to know how the people 
felt about six prominent community issues^^nd in what order of im- 
portance they would place them. In both ca^s, rather accurate suV- 
veys were taken by social studies students, and the results presented to 
the council. While we still arcf not awpd by the value of learning surx'ey 
research techniques, the students did learn soWthing about this 

^ method and about .comnamity attitudes on particular issues. In the 
second example, the stpdent^' efforts had some influence on the 
council's policy-making. ^ ' V 

, Another form is the firsthand study of community institutions. In 
the Twin Cities, high school and college students are scrying as moni- . 
tors in community-baseci corrections facilitie*s for juvenilis. They re- 
ceive training iri participant observation and et^nographifc research 
methods,, and then live for several days in these group hopies and 
treatment facilities. The young people are uniquely qualified in that 
they are' close enough to the age^f the residtnts^to quickly become 
their^ confidants. The perap^tive of the young person is also valuable 
in asse&ing the appropriateness of fFTFtreatment prpgram for youth. / 

♦ The data collected by the youth monitory are shared with corrections 
officials and the wider public to be:p make juvenile corrections prV 
grams humane and helpful. In many, other places, less controversial^ 
on-sjt^ examinations of community agelicies are conducted by stu- 
dents. For example, students learn* about criminal justice in jails, 
courts, and attorneys' offices; about health in hospitals; about eco- 
nomics in banks and welfare offices; about 'city politics in council 
chambers and neighborhood 'action centers. 

A third form has been spurred by the success and publicity attend- 
ing tHe Foxfire projfjct'in Georgia. In lafge numbers of communiues, 
young people are researching the history of their area, interviewing 
oldfer citizens, and producing newspapers, pamphlets, and the lik.e. In 
some, they are relearning the skills of tHe past, restoring old struc- 
tures, rebuilding log cabins and sod housesjs^^nd in.other ways helping 
the community reclaim and preserve its heritage^while themselves 
gaining a sense of pride and belonging m their own city or town. 
Internships 

Finally, something should be said about ijiternships in which stu- 
dents may spend from a few hours a week for a quarter to full time 
'for a year with an adult with artistic, occupational, or academic expe- 
rience of interest to the student. At their best, internships are a way to 
get on the inside of an orgajiization, to experience an occupation first- 
hand, to get an in-depth view of how community decisions are made, 
or to test clearly one's competence to filf an, adult role. At their worst, 
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they are exercises in tedium in which the student's "task** is to watch a 
boring bureaucrat attend lifelessly to trivial duties, where ihey (bdth 
the student and the bureaucrat) are never given an assignment they 
can care about or in which their own actions nfeke any difference. For 
such an experience, the student might as well slay in school. Recently, 
Alhuiiicipal functionary told one of the^uthors that he was reluctant 
to havea high school intern because the student would soon discover 
that a 14-year-old could more than adequately do the for which he 
waS-paid $25,000 per year! , 

In-9,regon, the state government has opened slots m virtually all its 
.state offices, and irt the past few years hundreds of Salem area stu- 
dents have had internships (or extendpd>^observations) with govern- 
ment officials as part of Governsn^Mtal Responsibility and Student 
Participation (GRASP) progranrJWidents study tlie state government 
extensively in the classroom uS give them an overall pictufe of the 
decision-making process and''^ to help them see how "their** depart- 
ment's activities fit into a larger pidturc. ' ' 

In-Decatur, Georgia, government studet?ts, after a semester oC 
-4tudy, observe the work of department heads in v^riou? city offices. 
Thfey then undertake projects needed by these departments, such as a 
study of the cost of crime, a survey of rat infestation, or a history of 
the cemetery with predictions of future needs for burial space. 

In these states and elsewhere, other students act 3s interns with 
jmayors, prosecutors, judges, lawyers, newspaper editors, artists, busi- 
ndsspersons, welfare workers, and even school officials. The quality of 
these experiences varies so widely that it is difficult to make any valid 
generalizations about them except to say that their value depends on. 

1. Identifying slots that have the potential for significant action by a 
high school student (Associating with a judge may be interesting 
for a while, but how often does he need the advice and counsel of a 
teenager in reaching a verdict?); 

2. Finding adults who can recogpize and actualize the potential in the 
placement (Are there real tasks in the organization that students 
c^jido?); ' ' , « 

3. Locating sponsors who are willing to support and guide tire stu- . 
jdent*s learning, particulacly if the student is primarily an observer; 

4r*^si5igning only students who are independent and self-directed, to 
internships, A senior in a Minneapolis high school ^id it best: "If 
you are going to get anything out of ^n inteAship in tlie county 
attorney's office, you have to see everything as a way to le^rn. If 
you are asked tp file some documents, read them. If you are wait- 
ing for the attorneys, eavesdrop on 'conversations , in tfie^waiting 

^ room. And, most importandy, never'stop asking questions.** 
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Program Models 

. Good ideas in education are superfluous if they cannot be trans- 
lated into actual school programs. Even if it is accepted .that both the 
student and community will benefit from the direct participation of 
youth, and that there is a muUitude of significant involVements for 
^, young people in the social and political arena, some may stil! doubt 
wfiethensuch programs can be incorporated into their .school struc- 
ture. Such skepticism, is not u founded^ Those attempting to include 
ekperience*based learning in the curriculum will be faced with a myri-. 
ad-of^bstaclc^traditional bclu!R^on€cr4iing the C:arctaking^'ole of 
the high' school; presumed immaturity of the Students; rigid curricu- 
lum requirjJnients; problems of time, transportation, and liability; in- 
flexible schedules; skeptical parents, staff, and students. Yet hun- 
dreds of high schools are offering community service and social action 
programs^o the problems are not insurmountable. There is i;iot 
, space in thi) chapter for a very com^prehehsive detailing of possible 
mtxiels, b5t we can give some indications of the range of ways in 
which many schools have attacked the structural problems..^ 
Volunteer Bureau 

In this type of program, students volunteer for the intrinsic value 
of volunteering (and perhaps to break the tedium of the school day) 
and receive no academic credit for doing so. In some cases, the work 
is done during the student's unscheduled time — after school, oi dur- 
ing a study ha!l, especially if it can be placed near lunch or at the end 
of the day. A coordinator, either on a full- or part-time basis, identifies * 
and places students in* involvement opportutiities and follows up and 
reviews each student's work. Usually this is a school employee, but 
may be someone from a community organization such as a Voluntary 
Action Center or local service club. 

Community Action Credit • " 

In this ^cond category, community experiences are not only facili- 
tated and encouraged by the school, but are also accredited. Often, a 
community service credit is given for an established number of work 
hours. For example, i'OO houjs - 1 semester credit. This may or may 
not, be used in lieu of some other credit, jsucli as social studies or hu- 
manities. A common procedure is for a student to prepare a proposal 
outlining what he or she wants to do, for how long, for what purposes, 
and with what product (if any) to be produced in the end. This is 
reviewe4 by a faculty advisor or program coordinator. If approved, 
the student acts on the proposal in the time blocked out. For some, it 
may be one full school day a week, for others it may be after-school 
activities; and in some cases, students may be given from a month to a 



•For a more detailed account by tlic authors of this chapter, sec Conrad and Hedin 
,{1974. pp. 22-28).' ^ . 



semester away from school to participate. In structure, jhis model is 
very similay to the various independent ^udy options and Senior Se- 
mester programs available on most college and some high school capi- 
pus^es. ' ' ^ ' 

Laboratory for an Existing tourse • _ * 

This kind of program has enabled many schools to introduce a 
community action component into their academic program with little 
or* no immediate change in curriculum, ^hool structure, or staff de- 

' -ploymeftt. In this model, students in existing courses me either long- 

^-lentt^mmun it y a ct io n - o r-extcttdc U ubs e ivaiiun as a way to *' r< !aliiy """"^ — 

test*' course content, gather data and examples, and make use of what ' ^ 

, is learned in the class. Students may engage in the community activity 
during school hours or after School, depending on ih^ student's 
schedule and agency i*. ed. This is often done in lieu of a^jTiore dis- 
tasteful requirement, sufch as a research paper. Generally, the class- 
room teacher is responsible for helping students find appropriate off- 
campus experiences and for the general supervision of students. In 
some cases, orij/day a week is set aside specifically For talking about 
the involvemeipt activities. 1-" 
Community Imblvement Course " . /\ 

This model epresentspnaltenlpt to combine the strongest features ^ / 
of the preyiourijvo into a course vvliich exists as an integral part of the y 
schooFs acaderii\^rogram. Here the community experience forms . 
the heart and is th^entral focus of the course, but it is combined with / 

"^an ongoing classroon^ experience where the emphasis is on providing 
some information, skills, and genefalizing principles to dircc^^ assist * / 

- students in interpreting their experiences and operating more sue- ./ 
cessfully in their placements. A typical example would be a one-se-^ 
mester social studies clas5 meeting two.hojurs each, day. Students^ 
spend four days (8 hoifrs) in the field and one day (2 hours) in class. 
The additional hours per day (for teacher and student) are gained by 
giving the student double social studies credit or an additional elective 
credit or by making the course multi-disciplinary. Here, the necessary 
time is directly built into both the teachers' and the studeqts- sched- • 
ules an'd lessens or eliminates the need for extra staff, studenjLs miss- 
ing classes, and so forth. ^ • 
Action Learning Centers * ^ . ' ^ # 
A fifth approach, a district-wide learning center, can allow for more 
specialized and varied community involvem"fent programs than a* - » 
single high s^rlioql can usually offer. In^is ihodel, students from sev- 
eral high schoolsjiave the option of attending a learning center for a 
part of the day. Typically, a student might spend half-time for a se- 
mester at the center. There are several advantages to such an ap- 
proach. First, it allows the teachers who have skills and experience 
with youth participatiori to work with students from all over the dis- 



trict. Secondly, it provides a mechanisih for initiating action-learnings 
without the dissension that changing the curriculum and the^schemile* ^ 
might cause in some sch(>oIs.Jt aUoJncreases the available ppol q[ 
students for ^specialized dfTerings. An action fearning center c^n af~ 
ford to offer courses that a single school could nit justify in terms of 
student'demand. Obviously this is best suited for I^rge school'systems 
or a consortium of smaller ones. 

Sequence of Courses and Experiences " " ; , ' 

This is the most ambitious Tncnd el, which may explain its infrequent . 
appesrranw in secOTdaryTch^ do exisCtheir^ 

.goaf is often directed toward the 'development of tnb^kills, motiva- 
tion, and competencies for effective Social and political alt 
goal, according to the p/oponents of this approach, can omyTJe ac- 
complished over ^ considerable period of time and through an in- 
tegrated sequence t>tcIassr^oom and community experiences. Usua|I^, 
such a curriculum combines: (1) formal courses on siich topics as so- 
cial problems, com^munication, politics, values, and ecology; (2) com- 
munity-oriented as^igriVne^ts in these courses; and (3) a practicum 
crience, providing for, sustained participation in a community 
project. • / ' , ' , 

- Concluding Note/ % ' 9*^^ ' ^ 

We make np.daim' to having discovered a new approach tctcitiien- «« 
shipv^ducation.^ That "adolescents should learn, and perhaps "earn," 
their citiz&tship through productive effort in the community is stiii 
(he norm in most ofihe'world. It w^s not that long ago in our country 
that teenagensVvere counted on to fill significant roles. Th^J someone 
would have fell compelled to deliberately promote this idea woujd' 
have Seemed ntsanc a century ago! ' J " 

But indus^nalization changed many tilings, among them the roles 
of youth md the means by which they are trained to be productive ' 
adult citi;4ns. By the turn o{*the century, progressive educators silch 
as John oWey were already citing the need for more significant tasks 
fo5JK)uth. In the 1930s, the emphasis "was <)n society's need for the 
jrontribution e^oung people, and educators such as George Counts * 
(1 932) were eve^^^askirIg1fel;2^/A^ Schoob Bmid a New Social Order? In 
the early 1950s, there was aftother "reincarrpcion" of the idea of 
youth participation in the form of' GoliimbUps large, but shprt-lived, 
Citizenshif) Education Project. l\ is no\^jm 1970s, and we dffer this 
chapter as evidence that good ecbcational ideas never die. They are 
just redi :overed every twenty ye irs. 
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Chapter Four 



Citizenship 'Education 
and the Slow Learner 

Charles K- Curti\ ; • 

. The purpose of this chapter is (o discuss citizenship education for 
slow-learning students and to propose one approach that might be 
employed in classes for these students at the secondary level. The 
intent is not to provide a ^definitive statement — if, indeed, such'^istate- 
• ment were. possible — to resolvjj*once and foj^all the numerous prob-^ 
l.eni$ in this area. Fn fact, it is likely that more questions will be raised 
thaii answered. . ' ^ . * 

A brief descriptioYi of the population of concern is in order. Pres- 
ently,* a number of terms are used to refer to slow-learning, Jion-aca- 
demic, and non-regular program students in today's schools. Many of 
these expressions are ambiguous, misleading, psychologically un- 
sound, value-laden, and, to the students to whom they refer, probably 
quite embarrassing. Although initially these, terms were conceived so 
that a particular school population might be more precisely identified 
(and thus their educational needs more adequately liiet), the prolifer- 
ation of terms that cui»ehtly exists serves only to add confusion to an 
already ambi^uouj systefti of categories. Recent perusals of the litera- 
ture^ have revealed that, whereas "disadvantaged,'' "culturally de- 
nrived,^' and "ghetto youth" described discrete student populations 
when-first introduced, these terms, ^long with "terminal students," 
"educationally-subnormal," "somewhat baclcward," "socially disad- 
vantaged," "alienated," "inner-city children," "alum children," "minor-- 
ity pupils," "educationally deficient," "undereducateB,'^ and^^*slbw 
learners" are now being used to describe similar populations of stii3enis 
/Passow & Elliot, 19^68, p. 3; Storen, 1968, p^3; Weber. 1974, pp.\l8- 
19). Regardless of the ways in whi^h the terms are used, however, it is 
reaspnable to assume that within each group-of students will be a num- 
ber to whom the original connotation of the word "slow learner" would 
have applied. While, no doubt, an argument contesting the practice of 
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classifying students according ro the criteria implied. Jby these cate- 
gories could be developed (see Nimnijcht & Johnson, 1973), classifica- 
tion systems are part of the educator s tool bag; the> continue to exist 
because, if properly used, they have a certain utility for curriculum 
planning. 

^.Nevertheless^ it is with some reservation that the students with 
' whom this chapter is concerned are described as "slow learners," a 
tfcrm popularized by, among others, Abramowiu (1959, 1963, 1968, 
1970), Ingram (1960), }ohnson (1963), Abraham' (1964), and Sheltbn 
(1971). Generally these students are characterized as possessing below 
average intelligence, as experiencing difficulties with conventionally 
taught sjjbjecis, and as having poorly developed reading skills. Addi- 
tionally! as a group, these students may record a greater number of 
abser\ce5 from school and may more subject to breaches of school 
disclptuie than students in academic programs. Furthermore, contin- 
ued failure to achievjc academic success may have resulted in lowered 
self-esteem and a decreased sense of worthiness^ particularly in the 
school environment. ^ . ^ » 

According to some estimates (for example, Tansley 8c Gulliford, 
1960, p. 6; Telfdrd & Sa\^rey, 1967, p. 196), perhaps one'fifth of the " 
school population might be categorized as slow learnenw Tbe propor- 
tion of slow learners to regular program students in a par^'cular 
school popuKation may vary dependjng^Upoitthe nature of the com- 
munity from which the'student population is drawn. There is a ten- 
^ency^for the number of stuc^ents manifesting the characteristics of 
slow learners to be highfer^in schools whose students come from low • 
sociQ;^economic areas and to be lower jn schools iocated in affluent 
middle-class communities. Presently, both in the United 'States and 
Canada^ slow-learning students are enrolled in special work-orientecf 
^prograjrts, in classes oj th^ regular program especially composed of 
low-achi&ying and reluctant students and usually designated as 
"adapted," "modified," oV "x"' courses, and,* though perhaps- less co*m- . 
monly, in integrated acadetfJtc fclasse$. When enrolled in integrated 
classes, slow-learning students tend to be somewhat olcier than their • 
classmates. ^ * ■ ' 

Objectives of Citizenship Education ^ * ^ 

Citizenship. education has long been cohsidered"Uy special educa- 
tors to be an importafit aspect of the social studies program for slow 
learners. The primary goal of the'citizenship education program for 
slow-ldarning students is in accord witli that for" the regular social 
,studies progrjim: to prepare students fpr .responsible, involved citi- 
zenship in a democratiq^ society. Despite this 'common aim, however, 
the characteristics of *thc ^^modeP* citizen described by social studies 
educators bear liule similarity to the qualities oPgood citizenship de- 
scribed in the literature regarding the slow learner. 
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r An examination of a number of articles and books^ relating to cip- 
zenship eciucation and written during the past h^df-century revealed 
that the attri bute most freq uently ascribed to the model citizen Was 
that, he or she possess a reasonable knowledge of hi§ community's^ 
economic, social, and cultural problems and that he or she be com- 
mitted t(y>keir resolution. The adherence to a belief in the. equality of 
individuals and the manifestation of a concern for the constitutional 
rights of all citizens ranked second in the lists of characteristics. Other 
characterizations of the g6pd citiien^ in order of frequency, were: re- 
spect for law and order in society, open-mindedness to the opinjons 
of dthers and receptiveness to new facts; appreciation for both^the 
rights and responsibilities of citizenship! and possession of the deci- 
sion-making skills requisite for effective participation in<xhe dem6- 
cratic process/ • ; \ 

In Contrast to the preceding, for the slow learner the, primary attri- 
bute of good citizenship was that he or she be gainfully employed and^ 
possess acceptable .work habits. The second most &reqtientry men- 
tioned criteria were that he or she respect and obey the law and have a 
rudimentary knowledge of local statutes. A third commonly stated 
characteristic was that the sjpw learning adult should share in the **re-^ 
sponsibility" for the quality of life in the local community. Responsi- 
bility was variously interpreted to include: accepting responsibility for 
one's own family; maintaining tlie house and furnishings in a good 
state of repair; respecting a neighbor's property; treating neighbors 
in a courteous manner; helping to keep the neighborhood cifan, qui- 
et, and orderly; and, returning borrowed articles. 

A conrparison.of the two sets of descriptions suggests a marked 
contrast in expectatiotis. Whereas the dtizen educated in the regular 
program is to be^socially ^are. sophisficated ancf capable' of dealing 
with the probFems of society, while manifesting a mature, unselfish 
concern for the welfare of his fellows, the graduate of a progranr for 
slow learners is to demonstrate good* citizenship by being an em- 
ployed, lajv-abiding, non-djsruptive membpr of, the community. In- 
^deed, while descriptions of the model citizen imply a faith in the dem- 
ocratic ideal of participation, by'implication it would seem that the 
' expectation of some educators has been that the slow learner not be- 
come an encumbrance on the r^st of society. This position v/as suc- 
cinctly expressed by Kolst6e (1970, p. 28) when he wrote that good 
citizenship for mildly retarded adults would be exercised "l^gely by 
not becogfiing b^irdens on sotie^ty, rather than by positive ^vic actJ 
ties." . ' • , 




»For e-.amplc. Washburn (19,33. pp- 124-138). Quillen *c'Hanrfa (1948. p, 60). Crary 
(1951), .Carpenter & 5picsekc (1953*, pp. 1-18), Wesley & VVronski (1955, p. 78), 
Roselle (1966). 
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Citizenship Educ^ation Programs 

A sdmewhat similar contrast was disclosed when the course content 
of a variety of high scho^bl citizenship education programs^ for both 
groups of students were compared. As Newmann noted in Chapter 
One, citizenship education in American sclaools (and, to some extent, 
Canadian schools, also) has been organized around a variety of ap- 
proaches. Among the most frequently described programs for achiev- 
ing the goa^s of citizenship educaiion have beerf those consisting pri- 
marily of a study of the growth of democracy in the United States. 
, Programs centered on the historical study of the evolutfon of democ- 
racy are based on the assumption that the appreciation of democratic 
ideals and thr comprehension of democratic institutions and process- 
es are promoted by the knowledge of their liistorical development. 
Occupying a position of importance in citizenship education siniilar to_ 
that of history are the traditional civics programs in which the drgani- 
zation of municitel, state, and federal governn^ents, the election 
processes and the r^ponsibilities of elected representatives, and the 
domains of the sever^ levels of government are studied. 

The influence of Jprome Bruner was reflected in many social stud- 
ies programs develo^ped during the last decade. Though citizenship 
education remained k primary concern ol'^ social studies educators, 
social studies was defined to include ihstruttion in the concepts and 
inquiry modes of history and the several sobk^l science disciplines. 
Lately, values education programs have begun to make an impact on 
citizenshfp education. 

Little copcern for the latter approaches to citizenship education 
could be "found in the writingsTof special educators or social studies 
curricula for slow-learner proj^rams. In addition to simplified history 
and governmenVcAirricula modeled after the aforementioned 
courses, slow-ldarning^d^nts m secondary §choalsJiave_been^o£— 
fered a farejhat included lessonr6fr^axrjo.tism. national symbols, hol- 
idays and traditions, and famous citizens. Furthermore, studies con- 
cerned witlynculcating the student with a sense of responsibility for 
hiitiself an^his family, with making and keeping friends, with accept- 
ing community responsibilities, with the use of leisur^aime, with the 
role played by religion in society, and with occupationah preparation 
have been conrvnon occurrences In^jclasses for slow learners. In one 
large metropolitan area, the students in a secondary slow-learner pro- * 
gram were taught ^o "dispose of their garbage properly," to turn off 
Uglltand Water faucets, and to "feed birds and help protect their [the 
birdsTrlecds/' / b * 

^ CorhparisonS^u^ as these suggest that* a' sizable number of educa- 
tors doubt that most slow learners will play any more than a passive 
-,r^ — r- ' ( ^ 

'Ref<vrences available frpm the author upon request. - ^ 



role in the political life of their conuiuii^ity oi nation. Such a view 
raises serious questions about our ^iomnTiti|ienr to the concept of par- 
ticipatory democracy, a commitment highly^espoused by both Ameri- 
can and Canadian societies. It^ems ironic to npte.that when J^ie na- 
tion is threaiei^ed with warynp one doubts the capability of men and 
women who may have been designated as slow learners during their 
school > ears 10 s^rve their country. In time^af national crisis, we fail to 
see the relations^iip ofj^articipatory citizenship to intelligence. 

Assumptions Bask 
to Many Citizenship Education Programs for Slow Learners 

Consider M a moment some of the basic assumptions that, either 
intentionally or unintentionally, seem to have significandy afiected 
citizenship education for slow learners. As mentioned earlier, the first 
and pnrfoably the most important assumjJuon sejems to be' that, when 
slow'^arning students reach adulthood, they will pl?y, either by 
chmct^r circumstance, an inactive part in the decision-making ptoc- 
(?sses in their community. The validity of this belief has seldom been 

^.challenged in the literatiire. Perhaps, at least in part, it results from 
educators' experiences with slow learners in social studies classes. 
Their apparent lack 'of interest in the 'social studies has been Well 
documented (see, for %xample, Dimitroff, 1965, p. 188; Frerichs, 
1969, p. 213; Stromi 1965, p. 87; Curtis, 1972). Whether or no\ it is 
sound practice to infer future citizenship behavior from students* atji- 
tudes toward social studies is open to question. If, however, many 
adults previously identified as slow learners do accept a passive role in 
the aflfairs of jthe community, it may be that the limited explectations 
for slow learners and the simplified, often childish curricula they .ex- 
perience in the schools inhibit their desire ancl ability to function cf-. 
fectively as democratic citizens, ^ * - 

A second assumption that seems implicit within the description of 
the attributes of good citizenship for slow le. nei;s is that they are not^ 
to be expected to make rational decisions about the problems of thejr 
SQcitJty. This belief presumes that slow learners lack the intelle<;t(ial 
faculty to understand the nature of suth problems and to make rea- 
sonable evaluations of proposed courses of action that migftt be tak*»n 
to ameliorate them. It is relevant to note her^ that there.is little evi- 
dence to suggest that slow learning adults (ifT indeed, they may be 
referred to as suoh once they leave school) are any less able thanjLhe 
majority of other citizens to comjJrehend and form st;flsible opinions 
abuut-the problems lacing society. After monitoring radio **hot-line" 
broadcasts in Vancouver, British Columbia, for a number of years, I 
have concluded that when no particular scientific expertise was re- 

. quired to understand a specific problem, and when syntactical and 
grammatical errors were overlookeci, the opmions expressed on the 



air by many interested, knowledgeable, but uneducated persons were 
ynot essentially different in quality from those expressed by niiany ob\ i- 
^ ously bright and articulate persons.. 
' An^erican and Canadian societies purport to prize rationality. Par- 

^ ticular emphasis is placed on intelligent decision-making bdiavior at 
the polls. Although we may often assume that, as adults, slow iearners 
will be less competent and qualified voterk than will average and 
bright pupils, sufficient evidence ;o support the argument that slow, 
learners vole less inteHigently than the great majority of the popu- 
lation could not be found irj,the literature. Indeed^ is there any empir- 
ical, data that imply that th<f patterns of voting behavior for slow 
learners are in any way different or unique? Again, my experience 
with the "hot-lines" suggests that, during any provincial or federal 
election in Canada, persons who (as indicated by the quality of their 
speech and the manner in which they express themselves) might ear- 
lier have been "in classes for non-academic students will, depending 
upon the nature of the issues being discussed, express 6pinions.that _ 
indicate support for an array of programs that*range from the politi- 
cal right to the left.^ - . . * * 
Certainly^ one may question the assumption that slow learners as 
[" adults are any less able to deal with the complexities of societal prob- 
lems (at the level at which citizens are reasonably expected to handle 
the issues involved in the problems) than are graduates from regular 
programs. With the possible exception of two studies reported thirty 
years ago (Gates, 1946; Pace, 1949),^arge-scale political socialization 
research has continually failed to -produce evidence that graduates 
fron\ high school programs are adequately prepared to rationally 
consider problems and issues in contemporary society (Melbo, 1936; 
• Wilson, 1938, pp. 84^89; Langton and Jennings, 1968; Bagby, 1974; 
Sanstead, 1975). Following a study of the research conducted prior to 
1963, Newmann (1963) concluded that few citizens are interested in, 
or bave any knowledge of, their community*^ affairs, that a large 
^ number of voters fail to "perceive the candidates* stands on various 
issues/' that a substantial percentage of the adult population does not ^ 
exercise the franchise, and that pol^fi^lly concernc * persons tend to 
associate with groups that'"r-e|nforce" their views. And there is some 
evidence that suggests that intelligence might not be a significant fac- 
tor in this a rea. Price (1951) reported research studies conducted with 

'It is interesting to note that during its brief period as tlje Government ot British^ 
Columbia, the socialist New Democratic Party had the avowed support* of the blue- 
collar unions while at the same time it had a greater number of university^cfucated 
^ members than the other four parties. collectively^ Quite obviously, education was less a 
factor in party selectioli than other variables. Only to the extent that a general )^ck of 
^ education affects the kinds of vocations open to stow learners, with the possible .-esult 
I that many slow learners may have similar economic and politfcal roiiccrns, is it probable 

that education (and, perhaps, intelligence) has any effect upon voting behavior, 
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large groups of very bright to superior secondary school students that 
led to the conclusion that a great majority of the students possessed a 
**serious laqk of social sensitivity concerning community problems and 
a^tartling absence of community citizenship experi^ce/' 

One might also question whether there is reason to believe that 
positive relationship exists between intelligence and attitude toward 
ba^ic democratic freedoms. Investigations conducted at Northwestern 
University (Mack, 1956) and Clark University (Nash, 1959) disclosed 
that .a large measure of disagreement about fundamental rights exist- 
ed among supposedly bright college students. In what may well be the 
only large-scale survey that a'ttempted to compare the attitudes of 
"duU-normar students (enrolled in the senior secondary grades) wirip 
"superior" students, no significant difference was noted in the pat- 
terns of, the responses of the two groups to questions that had them 

^ndicatej whether they^would d^y civil liberties"fo"ieena:m devtant or 
controversial members and groups in their community (Scoval, 1962). 
There appears, then, to be reason for questionijig the basic assump- . 

/tions upon which many citizenship education prograips, for slow 
learners have been developed. It may be that we have been operating 
for too long on suppositions for which we have insufficient empirical 
evidence. By so doing, we ma/llave severely narrowed the scope and 
lessened the quality of the experiences offered to slow learners in the 
citizenship education program. Without, data that give credence to 
these assumptions, we should set them aside and accept our com- 
mitment to pre^ai^ slow-learning students for active citizenship in 
tteir community. This is not meant to suggest that we ignore the qual- 
ities of citizenship tfialt have been advocated for slow learners. There 
is no reason to quarrel with objecy^es th:^t are concerned with ade- 
quate vocational preparation and the development of citizens who ac- 
cept responsibility for maintaining themselves and their families, and 
who a|tempt to live peacefully with their neighbors. These are com- 
mendable objectives for all students^My contention is that until the 
citizenship qualities of slo w learners are enlarged to encompass the 
characteristics now reserved for the model citizen described earlier, 
they fall short of an acceptable goal. If we are to err in our expecta- 
tions for slow learners, it seems more in keeping with our concept of 
democracy to aim too high, rather than too low.. 

Preparing Learning Experiences 

^ Before we examine one approach that seems to be appropriate for 
us^ with slow-learinng students in high schools, some consideration 
mast be given to learning styles. It is difficult to talk with any great 
amount of certainty about the learning styles of slow-learning'Stu- 
dents. In fact, it is probable that the methodologies suitable for these 
students are the same as those that are effective with students in the 
academic program. 
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According to comments made in the literature (by, for example: 
Featherstorte, 1951, p. 43; Magnifico, 1958, p, 129; Ingram, 1960, p. 
217} Johnson, 1963, p. 312; Farnes, 197\)), socialstudies presented in 
^ special education classes should be organized into small, concise units 
pf study and tJaught in a fairly structured classroom environment in a 
manner that provides for numerous concrete, firsthand experiences. 
Moreover, some special educators have contended that so^rial studies 
is most successfully taught when a wide diversity of learning experi- 
ences IS utilized and provision is made for practice,, repetition,* and 
_ review. The importarice oFmaking instruction concrete through the 
extensive use of field studies, community resource persons, and. 
audio-visual materials as means for encouraging active student partic- 
ipation has often been jnentioned. Classroom teaching techniqyes 
, such as role-playing, creative dramatics, socio-drama, and debate 
- have^lsa-brrn-sngge^re'd tfi,^ in as being suitable and ef- 

fective methods for involving students in a particular study. Further- 
more, usin^ group and committee work as means for furnishing dem- 
ocratic experiences in group leadership, in the acceptance of respon- 
sibility, in tlie resolution of differences of opinion, and in group 
, planning is also widely advocated.* 

Again, certain basic assumptions have been made concerning trio 
nature of the slow leariiejf. As a group, slow learners are portrayed as 
living in a world of concrete objects, rather than abstract ideas 
(McFeely, 1944, p. 64? Heck, 1953, pp. 329-347; Nickel, 1957, p. 
/ 373). Because of this, they are seen to possess a greater faculty for 
learning by "seeing** and "doing" than for learning through tlj^devel- 
opment a(jd Jipplication of abstract generalizations. In the same vein, 
they are described as learning best when they are active, involved par- 
\ticipants in the study (ConovitA 1939; Schmidt, 1942; McLendon, , 
1,965, p. 246), rather than passive observers, the role too oftea re- 
quired of students in regular classes. Additionally, slow learners are 
con'^idered to' have limited powers of concentrafTon (Tansiey & GuHi- 
ford, 1960, p. 169; Carton, 1961; Northam, 1961), and this quality is 
said to be manifested in an attention span— at least in the classroom — 
that is decidedly shorter than that of their peers in the regular pro- 
^gram. As a consequence, slow learners are said to become restless, 
•bored, and uninterested, and to misbehave as they quickly,tire oTthe 
activities-of a particular class period. The literature also characterizes 
the slow learner as having a narrow range of interests (see Utley,^ 
1961).' ' 

Suitable content for 'the social studies progjram in slow-learner 
classes has also hpen dest:ribed in the literature. Generally, educators 
have recommended tha^t the c9nteAt should be selected from the con- 
temporary scene, should Jiave a "here and npw** quality, should pro-' 
vide direct contact with reality, and, at least during the laitial stages of 
the study, should be related to the everyday expertences/of the stu- 



dents (Winterbourn, 1944, p. 165; VVaite, 'l97l, p., 103; Sthwartz, 
.JA75.»,p^27). Perhaps Webster's,(1966, p. 586) comment that content 
for the social studies progran^ should not be "fjr removed from the 
realities of life in both time and space" best describes the criteria that 
are said to determine suitable Course content in social studies pro- 
grams for slow learners. r In addition to the plea for content that is 
current, authentic, and topical, it should be relevant to the needs and 
experiences^ of the students (Carl, 1970; Hartmann, 1970). 

As with the previous assumptions, the validity of these assumptions 
about learning needs to be examined. Presently, our knowledge of the 
kinds of learning experiences that are appropriate for slow learners^ 
in social studies classes is limited, consisting primarily of the observa- 
tions of classrpom teachers. In addition, usually only those lessons 
that have gon^„pL:dcu!arly^-well are -reported in the journals. This- 
would appear to bAa field that is ripe for experimentation. 

Several problems seen\ to, be inherent in some of the suggestions 
made for planning learning experiences for slow learners. Firsts if we 
adhere too closely to them and limit our teaching to the "concrete" 
and avoid abstractions, we may exclude the devclopipent and applica- 
tion of useful generajizaiions, an important aspect of social .studies 
. instruction. Second, because of a concern for the alleged "short inter- 
est spans" of slow learners, we may be inclined to offer them brief,^ 
superficial, discrete units of study, th^t fail ta provide for in-depth 
investigations or for the developmen^t and practice of particular skills 
(e.g., of critical thinking) that require extensile repetition and appli- 
cation if they are to be learned, even at an elementary level. Third, to 
adhere too closely to these suggestions may Yesult in the overuse of 
audio-visual materials apd the near total exclusion of newspapers, 
magazines, and other kind's of print materials from the social studies 
class.^ ' f ^ 

Despite the impoverished state of res^rch in this area, we can be 
reasonably confident that slow learners — and, indeed, perhaps most 
' students — will profit from instruction that attempts to actively involve 
them in the learning experiences. Additionally, selecting.content that 
has meaning to the students and that they can accept as being relevant 
to their lives and education should be an effective approach with both 
slow learners and. academic program students. ' 

Although not frequently referred to in discussions of social studies 



*The tendency to minimize reading in the social studies cla6 has bten noted by, 
an)ong*other^, Jarolimck (1967, p. 163) and Dempsey (1972, p. 17). Oppositioato this 
practice was voiced by Abramowitz (1963), who cogently argued that to attempt to 
avoid the reading problems of slow learners by employing non-priiit materials was. In 
faa» merely to beg the issue. Indeed^ he contended, the social studies program should 
**address itself* to the problem, and social studies teachers should feel obligated to 
provide instruction designed to increase the reading skills of all their students. 
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^ instruction for slow learners, a study reported by Rosenberg (1962) 
has some bearing on the topic. Following a rather* extensive investiga- 
tion of adolescent self-imagq,' Rosenberg concluded that a relation- 
. ship existed between self-concept and interest in public affairs. On the , 
basis of this relationship, Rosenberg postulated that people %vith low 
self-concepts tended not to discuss public affairs as Often as those with 
high self-concepts. Such a condition was probable, he suggested, be- 
cause of the "threat" posed by the possibility that one's opinions might 
be'^scorned or ignored^ and because people with lo^v self-concepts are 
"dodbtful that^they have anything wprthwhile to contribute." Con- 
, cern for the development of satisfactory self-concepts has long been 
espoused by special educators. This concern has particular signifi- 
cance for social studies eeachers of slow-learning students. In order 
^ ToF-Gitizeas-to-fiinction effectively in their community to exercise any 
control over their existence, they must be awaVe (at (east to some ex- 
tent) of the problems of their society. Attemp^ng to change self-con- - 
cepts by utilizing learning strategics designed to pYovide students with 
successful experiences would seem to be, appropriate pedagogy in 
slow-learner classes^ - . * ' ! - x 

"The Investigation of Contemporary Community Pr<{blems. 

if we return for a moment to the qualities that^characierize model 
citizehs, inferences can be made about the specific^skills and attitudes 
they probably possess. Reading skills, for example, are implied in the 
statement tliat each "possess a reasonable knowlecige of his commu- 
nity's . . . problems." Although television will probably continue to 
play an important rctle in informing us of significant events as they 
occ^ur, newspapers, magazines, pamphleis, and so forth often provide 
a^ greater variety and depth,,of information, and they have an advan- 
tage Over (division in thtu they can be read and ponderec^ at one's 
leisure. Moreover, in order to deal intelligently with all tue informa- 
tion that they receive, and to ma1cc rational decisions-on the basis of it, 
^ citirehs must possess, at least to a rudimentary degree, the skills of 
critical thinking. as described, model citizens are committed to the 
resolution of societal problems, they should know of the various ac- 
tions one might take'to effect cliange in a democratic manner. Among 
the attributes our citizens ought ajso to possess are a belief in their 
own worthiness .arfd a degree. of confidence adequate -for discussing 
their points of view with others, a receptiveness to the opinions of 
others, and a tendency to espouse basic democratic rights for all per- 
sons. / 

If we direct bur instruction toward the developi^tem of these skills 
aod attitudes that (along with^others) help tp define ihn irtodel citizen, 
then oyr claim that we are concerned with educating $!o^ learners fOi 
effecu<'e parficij^ation h^s more substance jhan if we hccil our prima- 



ry objectives to preparing students with occupational skills. Such, a 
proposal, however, raises many questions^ such as: 

(1) What are effective pedagogies for increasing slow learners' awai e- 
^ ness of societal problems? ,t . ^ 

(2) Does the awareness of societal problemsjead to an interest in in- 
vestigating them? * * 

(3) Does a commitment to the resolution of contemporary problems 
result from an awareness of the problems? 

(4) To what leMent can slow-learning students be taught critical 
thinking skills? « - . * * , 

(5) What degree of critical thinking skills is neccbb^i j for evaluating 
the d^ta relevant to a particular prbbleyn and for weighing pro- 

pOsed allejmalive^olutions to th/i-problem^ / ' 

(6) Qo persons with special training in critical thinking tend to em- 
ploy these skills to think rationally about {>,ublic issues? 

(7) What Strategies are appropriate for increasing reading skills in 
social studies classes for slow learners? 

(8) *'Does the development of reading skills lead to increased interest 

in reading, particularly of newspapers and magazines? 

(9) What learning experiences can be provided to increase self-con- 
cept, reduce dogmatism, and positively a ffec^ attitude toward basic 
civil rights? ^ ' ' , 

It is not our purpose, nor are we presently able, to provide ade-^ 
quate responses to all of these questions. Several, in fact, are no.t limit- 
ed to the domain of the, special educator. The questionslire suggested 
because, they are germane to the development of a rationale fo^ in- 
c!uding>the study of community problems in slow-learner social s^u.d- 
lei classes at the Secondary level." 

During the past several dec ades. a large number of articles advocat- 
ing student investigation of contemporaVy problems and the issues 
implicit within the prohle'ms^ha.e been published. A review- of this 
literature is beyond the scope c .' this chapter. In general, however, 
argijments In favor otinclu^ing sych studies in the sociafstudies cur- 
riculum have centered around the need for' citizens to be informed 
about the problems, of their society and arqund the right of students 
in a democratic state to investigate them in the classroom. Additional- 
ly, educators have contended that the investigation of contemporary 
problems prpvides'the training mbst suited for preparing students to 
cope with the§e pVoblems once they leaye school. 

TJie few references to the study of contemporary problems in social^ 
studies classes for slow learners silggest that the literature in ^his area 
has failed to generate^much interest among'special educators. Never- 
theless, there appears to be no valid reason for excluding slow leam- 
^ers from the population to whom the arguments favoring the exami- 
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nation of social problems apply. Interestingly, the strongest positionk 
taken by special educators writing jn this area have been rebuttals of 
.the charge that students in special programs for non-achi6vers lack 
the degree of sophistication necessary to deal satisfactorily with social 
problems. The arguments that they have presented are relevant pri- 
marily to s|ow-learning students in "disadvantaged*' schools. 

In responding to the comment that including social problems in 
special education curricula is "not good practic^. Gross <1952) insisted 
tjiat where students have been helped to understand the relationships 
of particular problems to their lives*, they have/*managed successful- 
ly** to investigate them,^Papero (1970) contended that since dis- 
ad\'antaged children encounter poverty, drug addiction, crime, and 
discrimination daily in th^ir environment, the school has the obliga- 
tion to assist them in underbidding the issues involved in the various 
problems. Ornsteiii (I9j^6, pf2|7) sugfgested that including the exam^ 
ination of societal pr(4]We{^s!;^u;t.h^^ the social studfes programs for 
tKese pupils4»»dicates ^ihem^hai the^school is "a\yare. of the^ prob-" 
lems" and Js concerned afe^at their amelioration.. He believed thai by 
ignoring community problems in the classroom/the school^*enters into 
^ tragic conspiracy of irresponsible retreat froni reality." \ 

An additional arj7»:ment for including the study^of contemporary 
problems in clashes for'slpw learners is related to.tbe nature of such 
stujJies and to assumptions of what constitutes good pedagogy in spe- 
cial classes. Certainly, the investigation of community problems satis- 
fies ilie criterion that content in slow-learner classes should have a * 
."here and now" quality. iThe investigation of these problems'provides 
the siudeni with a "direct contact with reality,." ^nd, if properly se- 
lected by the teacher or if chosen by the students; the problems may 
have particular relevancy to their lives. Moreover, through the use of 
field'studies and resource persons, the students caYi be furnished with 
a variety of concrete, firsthand experiences. ^ 

Returning to a consideration of the questions posed previously, one 
effective strategy for developing the slow learner's awareness of so- 
cietal problems js to include the study of such problems in the social 
studies curriculum. This comment is not as obvious as it first might ' 
appear. It is entirely possible that a group of students might thor- 
oughly investigate several problems in their community and still be 
relatively uninformed about others equally as significant. Some evi- , 
^ dence, however, can be provided (Curtis, 1977) that suggests that the 
study of a'.s»ngle problem over a period of several months can have a 
starajjig effect on student awareness. Prior to an investigatfon of 
housing as a social problenri, the students in several non-academic sec- 
ondary classrooms were asked to identify important problems in the 
community. The com|)ined lists for the classes contained only four 
topics: jobs (but not the problem of unemployment), inflation, pover- 
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ty, andJiousing. When^a similar request was made follo\ying the com- 
pletion of the study, most students' lists identified ai least nine or ten 
significant problems, while the combined lists toialed twenty-four.^ 
(The students in these classes manifested pn^wareness of Community 
problems that 1 have-not yet,witncssed in the^enior academic^rades.) 
Furthermore^ each of the fifty-four ap'onymcyis respondents to a 
qiyjstionnaire administered subsequent to the cdmpletion of>ti&<prQj * 
ect study caressed thc^view that studiesrof these problems were iip- 
, portant to their educatfon^nd should occupy a proi^inent role in the 
social studies program. Whethfer this awarenei? of and a{)p2S*ent in-, 
merest iri community problems led to s commitment to their resolution 
is unknown: AfShy rate^ duringithe period of the^ project, students 
were heard ^to remark that thes^ problt»his— particularly the lack of 
i^equare housing facilities for middle- and low-incoinc families — 
threatened the quality 'of life in their community ana something 
should be done to resolve them/ < 

The study of community problems provides a vehicle for d^veU 
oping lessons designed" to teach crftical thinking skills in slow-|c6rner 
classes. The perutol of a large number of articles dealing with critical 
thinking revealed the Existence of a general con^sensus among the au- 
thors that content for teaching critical thinkmg skills should be .se- 
lected from contempofary societal issues and problems. The para^ 
digm most often recommended for investigating community pi^o- 
lems and for deyelopin{J critical thinking skills was the.inquiry model,- 
with xariations by )Dimitro{r(1965, p. 194), Chernow and ^herTiow 
(1973, ^p. 172),- and Curtis (1971). Appropriate materials jfiiggestcd 
fqr teaching critical thinking are those that cs^e commonly mentioned 
for studying contemporary problcrps: newspapers, magazines, radio 
and television programs, questionnaires,' and intervi^s with commu- 
nity resource pfcople. Critical thinking could be en^uraged most fre- 
quently during the analysis of data phase of the^riqyiry moaeU 

Afthough a paucity'of research exists in this area,* there'3s some 
evidence to support the claim tliat slow learners <!!an, bfc taught critical 
thinking skills (Case & Fry, 1973). To what extent these can bfe? 
taught remains unknown. (Nor does it appear thatumyone has yeV 
attempted to determme what degree of critical thinking is suitable for 
undersumding the data' associated \Vith community problems.) ^ 

Beyftid providing a'suitable model for investigating Contemporary 
problems and for teaching and practici'^ 5 critical thinking skills, an 
inquiry approach has several other adv ages when dsed with slow 
learners. In one sense, each step of the /del may be viejved by stu- 
dents a^^a ^hort unit of study, eveifthou t the investigation of a par- 
ticular problem may continue for several months. To some extent^ 
this may satisfy the criterion that acceptable pedagf^gy ^^h\ slow 
l</arners involves arranging tile content into^Wief units. Therleariy 



defined stages or steps|pf the inquiry model provid^ a; structure or* ' 
' framework for presenting certain actiyities at specific ^points in thi 
study in. a'Jogical ^qufence that can & understood "By the studi^nt^. 
Discussion and evaluation of the evidence relating to a particuTar 
:problem provide an opportunity for argument and debate, -while 
dri^matics triay be an e/fecuve method for encouragingithe students to 
. fexafiiin^ the feelings of peopleinvolved in.the problem. In adclition,- 
an ihqulry approach lifers opppnunities, both at-the cbllecdon and 
analysis of data^stages^ for group apd committee work. * ; 
- Jhe ;kincls of materials usually available for studying cotnmunity; 
probleirfs may be suitable for encouraging interest in reading^an|fefQr 
developing reading skills in slow-Ieamer classes. There seerrig^MJ)^ a 
. general consensus amon^ special educators that a succes^uXt<ading' 
program for adolescent. §Ipw leaniers in the secondary school de- 
p^nd^less on the ieaching\>f phonics, the broadenit}g of sight vocabu- 
lar^j^nd the refinement Qf word analysis skills than on the devel- 
opigent of *proper attitudes toward reaching (JohAson, 1963, p. 209; . 
Tamley & ^Guniford,/l965, pp. 140-141; Weber, 1974, pp^ SO-Sl). 
^Strategiesefor changing negative attitudes toward reading have been 
described by several educators. AVeBer {19'/^,' p. 83), for example, 
suggesteif that slow learners' attitude to^yard teading changes* when< 
the need to solve 5 problem pro^ades them with valid "purposes for 
reading. Williams (1970, p. 69) aiigued for the importance of providr 
ing slow-learning studefits with reading materials that had **functionaf 
significance,^^^ while Hawkins (1972) developed an indiyiduaUzed 
reading program for an undereducat^d Jblack youth that combined the 
use qf interesting materials with the need to learn. Certainly the study 
o^corite^mporary probl(?ms can furnish numerous opportunities for 
encouraging students to read, 4br increasing vocabulary, and for 
teaching residing comprehension* ^ ^ ^ \ ' ^ / 

It is difficult to suggest a minimum level bjelow which the studjcnts 
cannot handle the reading. associated with .coritemporaiy problems. 
On the basis of experiences with such studies^ I suggest that nipst 
students whose reading ability falls somewhere, between the*middle^ 
. and top elementary grades will be ^ble to read most newspaper /and 
magazine articles! It is interesting to npte that an analysis of several 
selections from tfie British Columbia Hansard (the provincial fown of 
the Cangr^ional^ Record) revealed reading levels that varied from 
gfadest SGsen through nine.^ ' ' 0 ' \ 

•The study of conteniporary problems also'provides opportunities 
to^imploy strategies designed to mcxfify student attitudes. Attempting 
axhange"attitudes through classrbom instruction is, at best, i very 
^difficult ma tter, jfcWhile a numbe'r of articles and books have fc!ci|sed 

' .*The reading levels of these passages would have- been rated even lower lla^ the 
members giyen more attention to the length, of their sentences as they spoke, ^ 



on ihe many variable^ that, may affect one's sense of Worthiness or 
degree of tlosed-mjn'dedness^ surprisingly feW.authors havQ reported 
research completed in these fields. vA thorough review of the litera- 
ture Velating to self-concept is hot apprbpj^te here; however, several 
comments that are germane to a discussion of controversial problems 
with slow learners bear niention. [ ^ 

Several autKors have suggested that prb^nting.a challenge to stu^ 
dents' acad^nfiic abilities is an cffecfive strategy foi; affecting self-cdh-* 
cept. Coopersmith ^nd Silverman <1969y argued that the student 
^ust be **challenged" in order to help hinj gain selfnzonfid^nce, a p<H 

, sition alsoYaken by Purkey (1970, /p. 50). Investigating community 
problems^ with particular atteption to the development of reading 
and critical thinking skills, will present sifch a* challenge to most classes , 
X>f slow-learning students. An awareness tha^ these skills are increas- 
ing, coupled With an understanding of the aimount and cjiifficulty of 
the work being aceomplFshed, niight also positive)^* affect student atti- 
tudes toward, themselves. » 

Other factors associated with contemporary problems that might 
affect self-concept relate to^t^ie nature of such investigations. By 
5ti/dying Community problems, the slow learner is remoyed from the. 
simple studies too frequendy offered him in thS secondary pVogram; 
instead^ the student enter^ the "leal*' world an|l cjeals-witb matters 

^ commonly the' domain .of adults. It '9 not unreasonable to anticipate' 
that wjien interest is generated by an inv'estigauqn of a particular 
problem^ students may find occasion to discuss the study with their 
parents and other adtilts. Should snth discussion' take place, it may . 
serve to reinforce positive attitudes toward the study with a possible 
"spin-ofP* effecr on student self-concept. Moreover, the interaction 
between students and adults rhat often occi^jts during the collection of 
data, in.wfiich students are usually not treated by the resource per- 
sons as slow learners, may also positively affect self-concept. . 

There is some evidence^that sUppb,rts the contention that degree of 
closed-mindj^ness can be affected>l)y classroom instruction (Ehrlich, 
19^; Frumkin, J961; Pannes, 1963), Presently,there appears to be a 
negative correlation between amount.of schooling and degree of dog* ^ 
matism. Kemp (1963), Weir (1963), and Mouw (1969) concluded th^ 
open-mindedness was encouraged in classrooms where stude^nts were 
allowed tp express their opinions freely and where arvariety of views 
was tolerated* The study of contemporary probl^s n<?cessitates the 
examination of divergent positions^ and should be conducted in a 
classroom atmosphere Jn which students feel free*to express and ar- 
gue their views. If this atmosphbre can be maintained in' classes. of 

.slow-learning students, it is lieasp^abl^W assume th'at degree of stu- 
dent do^atism will be affected, f ^ . • " *• 

' ' 88 ^ ' ^ ' 
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Slowtl^earning Studpils Examine a Contemporary Problem 

Recently,* the^precpding strategies wete employed with classes of 
' siow-le^rning and.nop-acadeniic students |n a number of Briiisli Co- 
^mbian secondary schools (Curtis, 1 977)1 These schools %vere, located ^ 
, in a variety of env'irpnnienis .ranging from the large metropolitan 
Vancouver regioa tp'smairrural communui*JS. In each clasa, students i 
^utilized an inquiry approach toJuvestigaiQ housing (Ondi^ionsan Gieit 
community. Dyririg the period of the.projeet,' interest m, and knowl- 
edge of, community problems increa^d (noted*earlier); self-concept^* v 
. critical thinking, find teading comprehension skills improved; whii^^. 
the degree of. closed^mindedness ^mong the students decreased.®*' • 
The investigations, lastirig^in severaKclasses for almost half a. term, 
were initiated with an exercise requiring team^ of students to go intq 
the community and, with the aswstan^CQf local realtors and newspa-^ ^ 
^per adv^ertisements, Icfcate and describe'housing facilities available for 
particular income groups: As the investigations progressed, hypothe- 
ses were formulated and e)famined by the studjents.S'hese.hylpotheses 
were concerned with the adequacy of existing faciHdes, the factors 
'affecting the costs anc) avaijability of housing, and the actipns that . 
might be taken-respecially by the sevdral* levels oJT government — tj^T^ 
encourage the construction of additional housing and lb inake exi^t- 
ir^ accommodations more accessible for low- and middfe-income fam- 
ilies. Among the many topics that were s^tudied duringjthe investiga- 
tions weTe: mortg<}fges; lending rates; building regulations; building 
materials and methods; the role of unions; property, imjJbrt, antt ex- 

* cise taxes; housing problems'of l^rge families, families with children, 
and qf people \yith divergent lifestyles; subsidized housing programs, 
alternatives (e.g., mobile homes, condominiurns) to traditional hous- 
ing, renting, and rental legislatioq. * . ' 

Newspapers, magazines, political brochures, government oublica- 
. upns (including selections froift the debates of the provincial Legi^la- 
^tive, Ass^itfoly), along^ with otber materials readily' available in n|Ost 
communities, provided Sources of data for the investigations, jCritical 
thinking lessons^— based upon the Skills described by Ennis (1964)[ — 
-were developed from tapes qf iradio "hot-line" programs and the pub- 

* lications of various citizen and special interest groups. 
Both field studies and Interviews ivitK resource persons played^n 

^Xfic asscssracnt program consisted ot the pre- and post*test administrations of The 
Nfewspspcr iiz:^d\:ues Test (see Oliver Sc Shaver, 1974, pp. 282-^84), the Cj^pcrsmith 
S^lf-^ccm Inventory, th^ornelJ Critical -Thinking Test, the Dogmatisrw Scale, the 
Reading Comprehension Subtpst of the Gates*MacGinitie Reading Test, and the Free; 

-doms Scale (dcveloped*by the author for the study). ' . 

: I 'Copies of student worksheets for sev^l lessons are available from the author upon 
request. ' , * ' . • " 




impoflantroki in the hopsing investigations. >Jot only were they addi- 
tional sources of relevant'informjition, but thSy served to make the 
studies xp^oTc concrete by furtifsfeing the stutJents witfi djlrect, ptysonal 
I contact with persons Tnvolved m specific aspects oftthe housing prob- 

' ^ lem in their community. Fu^thermore^t^lese activhi^often permitted 
individuals j^hd gr6ups of stttd^ts to 1^ working on'th^ir §wn^away 
^ ^- , irom the direcl supervision bCt^e teacher, pr^^^ 
\ tiierott&.i2pportunities to praaice respoasible behavior, , ^^"^^ 

y ^ While lack of suitable housing^accommodadons yvas determined to 
be a major social problem in each of the.comm^nities studied, because 
, *• \ ^ of differin^conditions among tl^e communities^ the treatment of the 
\ \ Various aspecfs of the prolfl^m' varied with each class. As a con-' 
« sequence, although s6me field studies and interviews were common to 
mosf investigations,.all of thein depended to a great extent uporijthe 
partfcular, community in which they weVe conducted: Some of*the 
* ^field studies— in 5^veraJ instances actually planned by th§ student^-^ ' 
'^ncluded surveys of apartment dweUers* opinions of recent t:ental leg- 
islation, visits Jo foctories and building sites, and tours o( housing 
^projects/of low-income groups and nbrsing homes for the aged. 
"^Some of the interviews conducted by the student$ were' with bank and 
, • mpftgage company managers, realtors^ builders, developers, manu- 
^ facturers of building materiab, local and provincial politicians, trade 
unionists, city managers, op^rgiiors of mobile home parkiif managers 
of apartment blocks, and workers in social welfare agencies. 

Surveys of student and parental attitudes toward the housing^study^ ' 
and toward including the ex^ination of contemporary commvinity 
•problems in the social studies curricula were^ conciucted after com- 
pletion^ of the studies. As ntfted earlier, students' respQnses favored 
^ inc)udjr^g thesQ studies in the social, studies program. Generaljy, the 

student^^ arguments centered around' the need to be inform^ iJi a 
^ democratic yxfiety. Responses- from parents contained*,^ similar 
^theme.' Ai^ditionally; some parents expressed approval fo? the hous- 
ing study by describing their invGlv<iment with it. The fallowing state-, 
ments were selcjcted from the comments of several parents: 

' . / ^ \ . \ \ * * ' ' . _ 

- The study this year. was pf interest to the students and parents as well. * 
/ Qi^estipnsaskedathomc'werein-depth, and a lot of research was done at 
f home as well ias in\the sch6bl. ^' ' . . 

• • « - ' ' 

V \ ' ' ' \ 

My daughter found die study interesiing and relevant. W^i discussed it at 
_ , length vvitbin i^e far^ily, and all gained a little by it. , ^ 



My son di;5cussed many aspects of the program with us. I think it made him 
much more aiVa^e of hl^own future requirfnfeiys and *:oncerned bv^r, 
what the housir\^ problem will do to him and, others in his a^e group. 
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:t ,TBfe Study was not intjEjaded to pfdvide a ' 

Sevimwiy posed in the chapter^ ItAid, however; support ss^ previous 
perie^e that wit^ ade^^M^te teacher "and pupil planning— and ^the 
* • support oKj)eople in* the community— rslovf-leaming student§ can in- 
4 ve^t^g^^e cohmruriity 'problems.ft Furthermore; the^tudy pttovidedo 
\ * support for a mi^berof^teachihg strata 

^ 4 ingdosed*mindedne5s/criticaUKiniung»'^^ and reading. 

; ^ . Gonc^duig Conunents r ♦ ' . ^ • * <^ ^ 

■ ' ' Ittf this. chapigr*vsevefal assumptions tfiat seemed to be implicit^iif 
^. * the iists^ of c^hiuracteristlc^ j^dicatiy^ of good citizenship for gra^uat^s » 
. 6f slow-learner progx^ms lyerc ^amined: Cri^ria oiat might be em- 
. . ployedr ta, select content, and I^arnin^ experiences ^for slow-lea#her 
j,.^ social st^diesVlasses were.also discussed. The Itudy of cdntrpversial 
comniutiity problems was* suggested ^s one approach to citizenship 
^ Mucation thatVii^t bfe suitable in^ social st'ifdies courses for these - 
students in the ^eqpndar- grades. Additionally, a recent study ijfi- 
„ ^ Yolving slow^'Iearningand^ non«acaderaic stuf|eiits^in the investigation ' 
. .-^ * of a contempojraryVroblem was describ^d briefly. • ^, r / 

J , ^Much remains ur^aid. Th.e investigation of contempontry prob- • 
; lems is not^recommemed as the total sociad studies .program Jn the 
^ ^seqpndary^school. Instead, it seems more appropriate to integrate" 
these \Studies within theYegular ptogram and initiate the investiga- 
^ioni either as st,ti46nt inte^st suggests or as the teacher deems ifeces- 
^ ■ sa^y. Moreover^ ^citiailjnship^ducation cannot be considered the sole 

domain of the social studies jbrogram* If we broaden our concept of, ^ 
: citizenship, it is ptobable'diat a program will be developed that 

requires alt the teachers of a social edjucatipti progtam in a particular, 
^ school to^plan their instruction cooperatively. 

The discussion of values has beenvpostponed for another time. This 
. is not meant to impjy th%t suth discussion is irrelevant to a cotiSid- 
. eration of citizenship education or the^tudy of coinmunity problenfs \ 
by slow-learning pUpils. In fact, as the iiivestigarfOn of a problem fo- 
cuses on the consic^^tion of what should i>e done about it, it becomes 
- ^ oWious that the values held by the studentk assume a significant role 
in th^ discussion. Although more work with^ilow-learning studejnts is 
needed in'this area, I suggest that during these discussions the stu- 
dents be made awafe of the values implicit in tneir statements and of 
any inconsistehcies^or value cbnjfli^ implied by their arguments. 
! * ^ Public education in a democratic nation is commuted to prepaVirig* 
all students with the skilis necessary for accepting the responsibilities 
''^ of citizenship^ Slow learners, however, probably require a greater 
amount of assistance than other stifdents. Earlier, refere^^^ was made 
>to C|)m mentis over "hot-line** broadcasts by persons whols^diction and 
grammatical usage betrayed a general lack' of educatiQn\lti waS) no- 
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•deed that when these people managed to inform themselves^ about a' : 
particular ^obIem» their opiriioAs se^^mcd na less vaUd than those of 



per^ns who appeared to be better ed^cated. There is. unfortunately, 
another *de to this coin. The same "h^^t-lines" have also carried cpm- 
ments by Mmilay ^perspns* whose ignei^nce. has resulted in vulner- 



Ability. Too often they seem to be victi|[ns of $ituations^bey do not ^ 
comprehend* and tHi^y ^p]>ear not even know where they ran go to' 
find assistance. The wide variety of experiences involved ^ the ex- / ^ ; 
sunination t)f contemf>orary problems ma^ reduce the degree pf,vul- :^ 
nerability and increase a sense of where to jjo to seek help. \. • 
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/Rationale-buildiftg for 
( Citizensfiip Education 

^ Tames P* Shaver - 

. ' .^.^^.^'^ in ifiy-o|fice. Its a clear, wdrm February dayf Unusual for 
]^ noi^them Utah. Wferc^are the snow and the cold? In fact, we are 

wprried about cfirolight; wirtle the jEast worries about too much snow 
V- and cold.' "^ -^ . • , ^ 

' ButIanitol»thinking,»notabout th^weather;^ 
; ' on titizenship cducauon ana about,? chapter: for that bulletin— bul- 

^ _ ^ letin which is to speak primarily to elementary and secondary school 

teacher^ and^iupervisors. • • . ' ^ , 

'^i^ Yct-r-h€re I sit: It is quiet, very quiet. N'o youngsters shbyiing, 
7 laughing, screaming, running; arguing, giggling, teasing, bickering; 
/ or making their presence fi^k through their silenc/e. No need to thi^ 
' ^ of meeting'tbirty young, growing individuals for forty miiAites, to be 

followed by thirty more, and then thirty more, and thirty bore^ and; . 
; * tfiirty rtipr^^unu! .the en^ of the^schopl *d^y arrives. No feeling of 
^ . incredible challefnge at 8:30 a.m.; and of Unbelievable fau'gue, of > ' 

? being drained emotionally by 3:30 p.m., witli tests and papers to be 

corrected, tests and jlssignments to be constracted. _ ^ 

I miss, it; Especially the triumphs of a stijdcnt excited, an insight ^ 
^ glimpsed, a personail relationship sustained] Despite the disasters of 

boredom on faces, of disciplinary acuons, oif misunderstandings and 
failures to communicate. > ' - 
• But. I opted for the university role, and one set of pressures and; 

i:^^ " pl«unire$ was exchanged fpi^another. That, however, i^ not the point. 
V It^ that this chapter is'Sn attempt to conjoin the two experiences in ~ * 

.thinking about rationale-buililing. And it is meant to stimulate think- , 
ing^not to lay down prescriptions. For one of the* great challenges of . , 
American public schooling is how, given the demands on the tiipe apd - 

" ' ' I * <♦ f * ' - X 

, j' — ^ . -t 
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*Ncwmann*$ use of the term **dvic education" in Chapter One irti^^ilies that this 
' stance. , ' \ * 

_ *Co*nrad and Hcdin (Chapter Three) opt^br a broader concern *w^th "decent behav* 
' iQr.** Note that a.b^ic considerauon in rationaie*buUdin^ fo'r citizenship is ypur defini- 

Uon, and conceptualization, of the citizenship domain and the desire^ citizen. 



\cncrgy of U^achers» they can be cngagal more deeply and tontin- 

• uously tn *the task of ratioriak-building. " ^ 
♦ ""Rationale-building!* is a process of makinj^.clear ,and examining 

the beliefs in onc*s franic>of reference— beliefs about what the worid 
has Ifccn, b, will be/can be. and should belike— that influence, con- 
scious^ Qrnot> his or her behavior as a teacher (Beaiti, 19S4; p. 182). 

• The tendenqr.hot to examine those bfeli<fs, to allow dftea'unexpli- 
edited assumfniom to shape our teaching, Aas been referred to by crit- 

; . ks as a major problem of Amcrkam education (Silberman. 4978, pp^^: 
379-80);apd of social studie^eduption iit particular (Shaver, 1^77a). ^ 

it js not Uiat%ocial studies teachers, or other educators, are any less 
thoughtful about theV asspnfptiorLthan are other people. But jack of 
« though tfcjlnes^l^nlheii; paft is oF particular consequence because so 
much' rests on tHJSt behavior: Citizenship education is critical to .so- 
ciety. Whetlier defined in terms of political activity,* or morebroadly 
in terms, ofliving the "good,** the moral life,* citizenship nuist be a 
, central concern of the schools— the formal educati6nal- agent-^f a. ^ 
, • democratic society^ And, while it appears that citizenship education in • 
the schoob may l^ai^ing some ^npact'on attitudes (National Assess- 
einent of Educational Progress, 1976), there is, still much^j^^feon for 
i.^^ concern about the^inad^uades,^specially in terms of the^problems 
^ tp be faced (such as^enUmerated by Newn^ann in Chapter One). 

Probably no pae Is more aware of thelhortcoming^ of citizenship 
\^ucation than, sensitive social studies teachers and sup^p'isors who, 
^^^^y^in my experience, often \^nder what, lasting impact they are having 
on their studeilts. That concern is often expressed through interest in 
new materials and programs to he used in social stU^s classes: 
. * Unfortunately, teacher education in this coHntry^ has tended to fo-- 
- ) cus on the *yomg," active part of teaching— on stating objectixe^ and 
J> preparing lesson plans, oh how to use textb^ks'and conduct dis- 
cussions^ onjhe new ma^riak and programs aVailable for use. These . 
.are imporiaru aspects of icaizning; but they hav^«. been.emphasiz)ed to 
the detrimeiU of philosophical concerns: What\are the assumptions ' ♦ 
Underlying the use of behavidral objectives, of textbooks, ofdifFering 
V discussion styles, 6f thejnew programs and matd^ials that^one might 
choose frorti? Iirsfiort. teachers have generally bepn shortchanged in- ^ 
•the area of rationaie-bMilding. * • \ / - 

Think baclu-How n^'uch time and effort csA^ yoji recall being de-i 

• voted, by you or your professqrs, to questions of W^y? rather than to 
questions of How? Even in your foundations pf Education courses. 



- . ' . ' ^ ' 

did you focus onyour frame of referenda, your dssumptions jn regard ^ • 

/ A ♦ uyhe elements in^a rationale? Or, was the elm)hasis tn abstract de- . ^ 

A • -scriptions of tKe-50cial<{iltural, histoi^c^, psychological contexts o^ 

' * , education?' Or, on the study Y standard jiiihilQsophical positions such' 

as idealisnn realisnri, rteo-Thomism, experim^ntiiism, arid^existential- • • 

ism? \yas there focus on jwmr beliefs and wu as p]|;tnbso"^her in^ regard ^ * 

to the practicalities of building a viable citizienship Wucatibn program 

under the trying <;onditions,of pobiic school teaching? * ^ ^ 

* As John, I)ewey ( 1933, p^ 62^ nbtecl so well, when the fcftus is on ' 

disciplinar}^studies,*jthere is a danger that teacher and student will ^ 

isolate their iritelfectu&l activite$ from the "ordi^pary affairs jpfjife,** 

and "tencl to setup a chasfh between logical thought . • ancl tfiicspe- ^ 

cific and concrete demSncU of everyday ^ents." That is what ftc- / 

quenily happens in. education courses. Perhaps it is inevitable in those 

presen^ice progi:ams that do not provide concrete experiencfis-ftu-, • ^ 

toeing, teaching, cas&studie/^ arid so orr^prior ro or during the founv 

dations and methods bourses. For,.again Siting Dewey, p933,'p. Si9), 

*\ . • thinking arises .out'of a directly experienced^ situation." And, * 

•*probabry*th6 most; frequent cause of failure . . . to;5e'cur<; ^enume""^ 

, thinking . . .^^is theiailure to insure the exj&tence of an experienced . 

^situatioi^ of iuch a natur<as to call out thinking ih ^he wayith&t) . 

diit of 'sk:hopl sitijations do." Dewey was, of course,^f>eaking to t|;ie 

^ schooling 6i youngsters; but.his assomptions are'as a{)propnate to the 

schooling of teachers.' My experience is that after a yearN^*two.of * 

• t.eaching^^iachers are ready, if giverl the opportunity, to mpvfe from ' - 
the discussion of "how to d^ it" to ratibriale-tfuifding, because tl)ey are.^ • 

- fnistraterf from'Irying to bxtild instruaiotial programs that have the* 
desired effects on> students* \ ' - K « ^ • 

' i ' . Teacher and Superyisbnas Philpsophe^r 

If ybuf teacher ^du^tipn program, or "graduate *iM*ogranvfn sujper 
vision, engaged ypu in the ciutical analysis of citizenship ecjiudation m a 

* democratic society-arid of the relevant' assumpti9ns inyojUr own frame 
^ of referjnce, you were, fortunate and probably unusual. That so many 

teachers and supervisors have been able to ipitia>^ and continue such", 
inquir/fe ^ tribute to their comihitment and ability. Philosophical in- 
quiry is not easy to sUst^n,je^en in the more trgnquifuniversity set- 
ting; and 4ationaI(^-buiIdihg is philosophy nn its truest sense— the : 
/ *study of ideas and ftieir implieations: This bulletin is really.about the 
teacher (and supervisor)' as p^Iotophen If that^unds pretentious; it 
may bel^ecaitse teachers ana supen^isors — ^^ong with those Jin most 
other vocations and profession^ in our society-^are conditioned to 
think of themselves as Soers rather^than^ philosophical thinkers. Al- 
though decision-making^is emphasized^Mt is^xisC^aU^ in the context of 

^ *For confinnation of this cntld$m7»cc NasK» Shiman/and Conrad (1977)/ 

/If " 

^ * Oft . 




*f tcdo at various critical points in carrying out assumed 

' rpl^s, r^thc^r tlian in terms of the basic assunjpjtions underlyiije what is 
|f;;/''b€in^ dq^^^^^ ' ^' y 

f ' j ' pf course, phUosbphy tis rationale-building oecuf s on different Vev- 
, els'. Spmegersonsarejmore inclined to be 

J ^ ic; Qthers arje more acdon oriented. Sonne persons^^u^h as»iimversity 
P^rtifessors, have role definiuoiis and the supporting^ time and- re- 
« sources to fepect and to build complex#f ationales,(aIdioughinahy uni- 
^ • ^;e^lty profts^V^s are unreflective., about such, matters). 
Complex s^tetnents of /atiotiale (such as Oliver & Sliaver, 1974; 
fi[unt«&'Mct(alf,^ 1968) ar^available. And^such conceptualizations arie 
inipomrit, liope^iflly, as input for teacher (Education pjtjgrams, ^as 
. stimulants to the thinking of teachers atid supervisors,, and as bases* 
:</or curriculuip^developnient. ^ / 

But Wm^Jex published conceptualizations are no subgtitute' for. ra« 
tioiwleTOulldipg^ tho^e in'the schools. The educational: moral tHat 
; Dewey (Iwl, pp, 1^9-166) drew in regard to pupils also holds for 
teachielr^iand s^ : ' , ' ' . • 

{f. t^^l^ thotight, no jdeit, can possibly be cpnveyed as an idea from one person 
^ to atioihef. When4i is told, it is^ to the one to whom it i^.told, another given 
j j' *^'fact/noi Sn idea-^ The communication may stimxilate the other person to 
J J^^]f^ the quesii^ns^for ^im$elf^and to thjnk out a like idea, or it may 
imother his intellectual inj^rest and suppress his dawning effort at thought. 

. , i^ylthpugh the results tpay be. less complex and sophisticatecf in 
niany instances, thVactive invojyemfent^f teachers and su|>ervisors in 

V ratipnalp-buildingisrnecessary if the academicians* thecoj'-building ef- 
forts af,e to impact ^ial studies teaching. Teachers are the trans- 
^lators, the lih^ between the academician; and student. And, the efforts 

^ of those in the field as they wrestle with' teaching problems at first- 
jto hand, seeking and explpjrmg their awn assumptions and relating 
♦ them consciously, to their curricular decisions, are critical because the. 

V xesults ji'ffcctiivhaj: happens^ tastu^^ ^ ' ^ ^ 

The matter of teadiers and supervisors as rationaIe-builder§ is, 
,then, not tnvial. is^or is xhire undue presumptuousnes^ in labeling ' 
^ these efforts as philosophical, as John Dewey made clean Dewey was a • 
\ * philosopher. About that there can b^ little quarrel. And)he"was deep- 
ly involved in thinking about the premises that underlie American 
public schdolin^, (Ironica%, torn whiles iftuch of his thinking is sd 
^ . inuch fi part pf the American culture that we no^longer even recog- 
rtiie its Deweyi^anj roots, much 'of \vBai^ goes, on in the schoofs^ that 
mrris off,y<jjUhgsters and defeats the a>ms of citizenship education 
4*uns cbu Uer to those same beliefs, 'this 'suggests agam ihat Dewey*$ 
. -admonitions in regard to students are. applicable to teacliers: They 



must b($YnvoIv^d in deyeloping-their own conceptual situations^ not 
iyiisjgiven^tli^ 

' Dewc^ tfi'osughi philosophy was fund^ental. And, he saw philoso- 
phy o£ education, not as a **poor relation" of general philosophy,* buT 
as i^ultimately the 'jnost iignilicant phase of philosophy" (Dewey, 
. 1964d, jp.^l6):j\nd he was-fw^tjiegative or condescending toward the 
philosopHical efforts of thoseuTlheNfcld who may have lacked *the 
, tinie^and rwburceS, or even the intel!emial acumen, to match his own 
^ deptii and intricacy of thought* Even as a pHilospphe'r, he rejected the 
idea of "any inherent sacredness in what is called philosophy." He 
sai^ ^hy effort to clarify the ends to be attained is, as /ar as it goes, 
- , philosophical," and called on administrators and teachers to "test and 
• develop [ideas] in their actual work sp that, through union of theory 
and praaice» the philo soph y of eduiratibn will b e a living, growing 
' thirig" (1964d, pp. 17^18). ^ . ' ^ y 

-• "^y ■ 

The emphasis on growth is critical, espetially for those for whom 
rationale-building must be a part of ajjectic and demanding teachfng^ 
schedule. As Fred^Newmann's chapter makes obvious, developing a 
rationale is a complex and demanding task. Not only is there, a large 
number of variables involved,^but each laps what often seems like a 
, Oiyriad of beliefs, interrebfed^ith one another. As one begins, for 
, example* to explore hisAter assumptions about learning (e.g.i that, as ^ 
^ Dewey postulated, students learn .when they are dealing with prob- 
lems^ real to them, h<jt when they are given ready-made jnformation)>^ 
^ he/siie b led i.:to the question of the nature of knowledge (IsTcnoi^- 

• > edge an end in itse/f, or does itliave importanc^^hly as it is useful to 

the individual in comprehending and coping with his/her life?)/ and 
, this may take him/her into the question of who, if anyone besides the. 
learner, has the right or competency to saywhat knowledge or think-^ 
ing skiHs.afe of^most worth to individual prospective citizens.. This 
, may lead to questions about whether young people have the expcri- 
ence and co gnitive (abstract thinking) ability to anticipate what will be 

^The implications' of Dewey*s thinlcing ^or rationale-building in social studies are dis- 
cussed further in Shaver (I d77b). 

fAt one point, he even defined philosopliy as '*the general theory of education** 
(Dewey, 1961, 328), . * '\ 

* ^•Newmann (Chapter One) identifies sc\'en **probIem areas" or '"elements" of a com- 
«. prchertsive rationale. In an earh'er volume aimed at encouraging and engaging s6dzi 

studies teachers in rationale-building. Shaver and Beriak (29^8) focused on four areas 
to be considered in building a sound rationale. Their categpnzation was not meant to 
be exhaustive (see p. 6). Conceptual organization is vital to cpnstruaive thinking 
(Dewey ,i 1953, pp. 84-5), and an essential part of rationale-building is the id.ehtifio^>ion 
of problem areas to be dealt with. No one frame\^ork is (Ite right one. however; and 
even Newman's excellent schema should be used as a starting point for formulating si 
•* structure meaningful to ypu, not as &n inflexible template for thinking. ' 
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useful to them in tRe future (or whether anyone else does either), 
Vhich again brings one up against qi|estions about hqjv people learn, 
about motivation, about the^role of concreteness in learning and the 
implicadons fo^ the abshactness of tpxtbooli. 

Clearly, the task b immense* It may seem so oVerwhelmipg" that 
people are discouraged from even begihning on iL But the unattaina- 
bility of a completed rationale^ should oot discourage teachers from 
initiating the process of radonale^building. As Dewey was jfl> aware, 
the critical examination oT the frame of reference^ from which you 
teach, no matter the level ^of sophbdcatipn, b better than 'allowing 
unexamined beliefs to impaa uncons<:iously your selections of con- 
tent and technique. • ' ' . , ■ ' < " ' * 
, Morcovei", to strive foi^a rationale as a finbhed product would be as 
inappropriate as to strive for a completect education. Leaming-b a 
Jifelong aifair^ and a rationale should be conOhuousIy open' to and 
impacted by-^xperifence. Dewey referred to philosophy of eclucation 
as a*'living, growing thing" (i964d, p. 18), just as he made it clear diat 
the suspension of judgment and intelleptoai search are critical to re- 
flective thmking (De>vey, 1933; p. 16). Jt b essential that, whenever 
possible, inferences be tested; but recognizing the impossibility offi- 
nal proof for all of the beliefs underljing one's teachings andjctis- 
a;iminating carefully between those beliefs that i-est on adequateevi- 
dehce and those that do not (bewey, 1933, p*.^7), are vital, too. 

The analogy between education and ratjonale-building is.a^wer- 
ful point to be kept in mind. Education b not only a product, but "a 
process of developmcntrof gfowth.^nd itb the^ocwy and not mere- t 
1y the result that b important" (Dewey, 1964c, p. 4, italics his). Or, put 
another way: "'Edtucadon must be conceived as a continuing recon- 
struction of experience; ... the process and the' goal of education are 
onb and the sjime thing** (Dewey, 1964b, p. 434). 

A rationale, like an education, tfien,- ought*never be considered fin- ^ 
bhed. A rationale will hopefully; Becomemore comprehensive, better^ 
substahtiated,«its parts more'deafly formulated and- the logid^I xela- . 
tions among them more clearly perceiv^, and it§, implications for ^ 
teaching better understood; but it ought never be considered com- * 
plete, and final, ^or that would mean that the person has stopped 

'Evcif the more sophisticated rationales are not completely comprehensive. For ex- 
ampte, the work that Oliver and Shaver publis^ied in 1966 (Oliver & Shaver, 1974) ' 
focuses primarily on nitiotwlc-building from the perspective of the dtizen as political ^ 
dcdsion*makerf and the curncubr materials that were developed from the rationale 
(Oliver ft Ncwmann, 1968-70; Shaver & Larkins, 1973-4) have been concerned with 
hrf{)ing students make more rational political-ethical decisions. That extensive ratio- 
nale do« not deal explicitly with some of the elements iha^Ncwmami {Chapter One)_ 
suggests are essential to a rationale, or even that Shaver and Berlak^(1968) suggested 
,were relevant. NcWhxann (1975) madc;a very natural extension of the rationale into 
citizen partidpation. . ^ - ^ %* * 
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thinking, stopj}ed responding to and learning from experience. The , 
4^e^rab!e outcome of education is not a fixed and complete gerson,' 
an4 theyesired ojitcome bf rationale-buildingis riot a fixed and com^ 
plete philpsophy/* ^ , 

Why Do It? / 

. The task of ratioliale-builBmg is, then, not only difnoftlt, but never- 
endmg. Moreover^, it c5i have serious implications for the tranquility 
•opc5ne*s professional life, for the examinatiorf of the beliefs in one's 
/frame of reference and- of the implicatipns for teaching will fre- 
^quendy iead even ilie ^niost thoughtful for, perhaps, 'especially the' 
Siiost'thoughtful) to cQoclu^ that pafts-of'w^at he or she is doing as a 
* teacher cannot be justified, and so must be changed. It nriay be. the 
textbook used, or the predominant uSe of any textbook"; it maybe the 
typ^ of discussions^ in the classroom, the type of homework assign- 
ments or tests, thekiethods ofmaintainmg^'order/ the tone cf inter- 
^ actions with studeiits in7tHehalIway and the lunchrddm. ^Sonie 
dh^riges rnay be relatively easy;-some may be difficult, especially those 
that call for reassessment of one's basic mode of interrelating >Wth 
young people. Some may require careful self-analysis; sonje may^be 
dependent on acquiring, resources from the school administration; 
some may necessitate professional help, such asjmay be available in 
inservice courses dealing with different discussion techniques. But it; is 
-JioUikelvihat the genuine analysis involved in radonale^building will 
-le^ve^your professi^al life untcyiched. One truisrti aniong philoso- 
phers is that Che unexamined life is not worth living; but the exam- 
ined life is usually neither peaceful nor painless (Alexanj^ 1976). 

Why do it then? I suppose that extensive justification for thinking 
carefully about the assumptions from which one teaches is probably , 
not needed for the readers of this bulletin. But some teachers may 
have doulfts; and the role of^he supervisor often calfs for bringing- 
individual teachers to the realization that such examination is neces- 
sary ariS worthwhile. Fred Newmann (GhapteY- On^O has emphasized 
the intellectual and moral responsibilities of educators for developing 
• sound rationales. He also^inentioned'the practical assistance a ratio-, 
iiale can i)rovi8e in making teacl^ing decisions. There are oth^r rea- 
sons that iT mentiorv r " . 

One impi 4 tant consideration has already been^mentioned: Person- 
al gtowthj RStionalc-biylding is not just a process /ife education; it is 
educatfon. Grtfwth is basic to our vitality, personally'and professional- , 
ly^ Most of us would probably^^gree with Dewey (1964c, p. 4) t^at "A 
truly healihy person is not something fixed and completed.** Econom- 
ic ^owth for ^he society lias, against the realities of scarce resources 
and^uality of Hfe, lost much of its appeal. |But personal growth is still " 
a widely accepted valuer-as * long as thte emphasises on grpwth 



through th^ person's own attempts to understand and evolve, and not 
on impositions from outside or the rejection of self. 
" Personal growth is intimately attached to professional growth. Pfo- 
. . fessionally, teachers who grapple with the tough problems involved in 
Ne rational justification ofvhat they do can gain satisfaction from the • 
knowledge' that their behavior^ are more ratlon^ly based and more 
likely tq be productive, because they are .^ess likely to be guided by ^ 
'-"sftfnall, provincial, local, class, group, or personal preju^lices" (Beard, 
1934, p. 182) or"condudfea blindly, under th«bntroI of cust9ms^and 
. *- traditions that have not been examined or in response to immediate 
social pressures"'(Dewey, 1964d, p. 17), Rationale-buil^ing will hel^ 
- to ensure that the school's role in preparing citizens will1)e more com- • 
. petendy handled. " X . ' ' . 

Personal autonomy, often an adjunct of personal growth, is also 
importaht.'Examination of one's frame of referencfc to.^make instruc- 
^ ' tional choices mdre conscious and rational can help to libelrate one not 
only from bias and conventional wisdom, but from unthinking or ir- . ^ 
^ resolute reliance ofl the decisipnsrtjf textbook writers ^nd other cur- 
riculum developers and on the models ^f teaching oi\e has experi- 
enced as a student, > ^ 

Another bonus may come in the area of the **hidden^c)jrriculum"^ 
• the unintended school experiences from.\yhich stpdents learn, wit|i ^ 
Uhe o utcomes often countef^-proSucUve jn ternjs of ^he cotnmbnly. - 
stated, goals "of citizenship education. Examining assumptions and 
^ seeding insights into instruction are, likely to injpact the way one .re- ^ 
-Jates to students, in the classroom'. As you become more reftective 
" about wh* ypu^ar^ doing, even the* minute-by-minute classroom 
'teaching excisions are likely to be mide in a more open, thoughtful 
manner. Students -are more likely^ to jearn from example what it * 
means to^be reflective about what one does, as well as sense the feeling. , ^ 
of.human dignity that coipes from being accepted as a legitimate par- 
;|icipant in an inquiry process. B?yth outcomes are commonly 
^ important go^ of citizenship education. ; 
.^^^^ Rationale-building can also be a very pracdcal activity in building 
. ^opfimunity relations and program support. There are signs- (e!g., 
McGoligh^ .1976, 1977a, 1977b) that parents— or, at least a vocal mi- 
nority—are demanding more information about the social studies 
curriculum and more influence over Jts content. own opinion is 
that their concern anST their attempts to interject themselves into the 
'curricylum decision-making process are legitimate! Parents have a le- 
gitimate interest in their children and in how school programs may 
influence their children's views of the world. Moreover, all taxpayers, . 
^rents or not,''have a right to know how their money is being spent 
ahd to impact, decisions about expenditures at the various formah 
(school board meetings, bond elections/ textbook selection com-^ 




« mittees) and informal (palls to principals, cpnversatiohs w^th teachers 
to raise questions and> register protests about what is happening in the 

Jf scho9l) levels of decisionmaking. In fact, what model of citizensliip 
education appropriate for a democracy could deny citizens the right 

* ^to attempt to intervene in the decisions and practices of a public agen- 
cy, fhe school? Clearly, the thrust by administrators and teachers 
should.be .toward encouraging involvement, '^even— or especially — 
among those who might objea to school practices, rather than trying 
to discourage or avoid such participation, or promoting it on a super- 
ficial level among known schobl benefactors in order to generate a 
facade of^uppon. » . 4 ^ - ' ' 

Perhaps even more important than'the rights of parents to partici- 
pate in their children's education ind the rights of taxpayers to ia-. 
volvepi^nt in governmentaKdecision-makmg are the perspecdves that 

» parents firing to the process of rationale-building. Intea^cfions with 
parents about the ends and t|ic materials arfti teaching techniques for 
citizenship education should ript 6e viewed as the time jto convince 
"outside|'s"''that your curriculum is the only cbrre<;t orte— although 
one should bring tp the interchange the professional expertise that 
com^s from thinking through carefully the justifications for the cur- 
riculum^ Parents have yaluable input bieicause of their concerns for 
and Kno\^^ge of their children apd because they, too, are experienc- , 

^ ing what it means to be a qtizen; and their inquiries can provide an 
excellent' opportunity to test the validity of your iationale-at-i6;-pres- 
ent-stateand stimulate you to»the rethinking that is essential to-the 
natural gtpwth©proces5^ • /- ^ v ^ ^ * * 

. Interaction with parents may be particuljirly helpful also in^c^ealing 
with that pa)a of yoilr ratios'iale wHiclj Newmann (Chaifter One}; dis- 
cussed under^Basic Curriculum^Goals— Nature of Values. That is, 
wl)at is to bejoar position on whether the ciirriculum (or the teacher) 
ought to try to influence studentsTo support or reject certain values 
through political action? Certainly, this question is basic^to citizenship 
educatior in a democratic society. (Note that it is a different question 

^ froift whether one, as a social studies teacher, ought to try to inculcate^ 
commitment to the basic values of "the society. The^c^esfion^^her^e is 
whether tifeachers^^ curricular materiiisr ougbt to expigeis political 
•views— opinions as to what policies and actions or jiolitical parties and 

. candidates are preferaljle because of the values they su'pport,) And it 
suggests that an important aspect of rationale^buildin^ is being clear, 
about your own political prefererices so that you do not unwittingly 
allow them to influence 'your teaching.; If "yoii have not thought 
through both questions (the extent to wbrch you should try to influ- 
ence students' political be^efs arid your own political stance), parents 
may force you to do so. Having parents with a variety of political 
views, especially those that differ from yours„review your curriculum . 
can be un§ettiing arid instructive. ' ^ ^ 
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. - Fred Newmann's categorization of" elements in a rationale for citi- 
'zenship education (Chapter Qne>,contains a category, "Schook and 
Other Social Agencies/* He' suggests that we should be careful to 
consider the limits oif the schoonbr citizenship education, and take 
into, account iti our rationale-building the extent to which out-of- 
Arhool activities ap4 riqnschool institutions and agencies, such as the 
family, need to b^ relied on for authentic citizenship learning experi- 
ences. (Anc|, oftourse, that is the topic of Chapterthree, by Dan Con- 
rad ^nd Diarte Hedin, and less directjy of Chapter Four, by Charles 
Curtis.) Newmann does not, Howeve^, emphasize the point bein^ m«de 
here: TJiat involvement oCparenu ii^ y^urjationale-building may well, 
be critical to the productiveness ^nd|validity of the venture. > 

Also, it is obvious, but worth ^nentioriing, that a carefully thought* 
out and Valid rationale can Jielp ^ biiild not only public but adminis-* 
trative support for citizenship ediication programs. Soupd rationa!e- 
iuildipg efforts build^an image of thoughtfulness and professionalism 
that wijl stand you in.goo^ stead when you decide that adequate citi- 
zenship education calls for departure from the traditional routine 
and structures of the typical sc.hool^.Mgain, too, the groundwork that* 
goes into rationale-building, and th^ conceptualization oP'a rationale - 
as an of^nisiAic, growing cluster of ideas, provide an i^eal basis for 
the interactions with administrators, a& well a< parents and other 
teacfieVs, that will help you" to analyze ai^d revise the assumptions ' 
from, \vhich you teach. - \ . , \ * ' • . 

Finally, as y<>u go through tjie analysis, defense^and Tormulation of 
ideas in building a rationale, you will become more aware of the lack 
-of rationale-building on the part of others. As a teacHer, you maybe < 
able to encourage colleagues to examine their* frames of reference-- 
allhough, of cQur^e> if uninvited and/or not handled discreetly, such 

, efforis may not make you the most popular personjn the teachers* 
lounge. As a supervisorj your owq rationale-building efforts will help 
to prepare you— especially if you remember Dewey's caveats about 

*the, importance of personally ffelt pyoblemst and not imposing Jn-- 
tejfectual structures on others— for your most importiint task: Help- 
ing teachers to. build rationales. 4nd(.both ybii arid the teachers Will 
be more lively and able' to take tW extrp niely important action of 
challenging pubKshers to^explain ani} defend' the assumptions under-, 
lying their materials and programs against carefully formulated ratio- 
nales for citizenship education. / * . ^ 

V Getting into It . 

^\ ^ . • , . 

Some teachers and supe^'isprs examine their.fhimes of reference 
as the basis for cuf ricular (Jjecisions as an ongoings "natural** type oif 
activity. Some do so because they were introduc^ed to "philosophical** . 
Jhinkingin re^rd to instructional deci|ic|iws partof^tneir university ^ 



^ducation^ Many teachers are not, $o* reflective, but continue to teach 
ill ways that have become comfortable, using materials that have in- 
tuith'e appeal And; of those. for whom rationale-building is a vital 
part of their day-by-day activities, many wish that tReir efforts could 
be expanded and/or made more productive.'For all^-such inquiry is an 
extremely difHcult and important task. ^ \ ^ ^ 

What follows is not a coiftprehensive set of guidelines to productive 
rationale-building. It is, rather, a brief list of suggestions, bas^d on 
personal experience in raiion^le-building and as a consultant working 
with teachers and supervisors.- Ih -that latter role, I freqCendy find 
that I ani asked^d provide a grou^ of teachers withiny **wisdom" as to 
- what social studie^or a social studies course should be. Instead, I usu^^ 
^ ally try to stimulate and guide the group to become involved in the 
inquiry that will al/5w them to mak^ such decisions themselves; and 
sessions then oft^n develop into a Cooperative ^evaluation of my pro- 
posal j*for appropriate cici7,enship education. The following com- 
ments may. be especially appropriate for supervisors^ because their 
* usual role'xlefinition as stimulators and facilitator^ of rational curricu- 
lum analysis and change should lead them inevitably into trying to 
interest and involve teacifers in 'the explication and exattfination o^ 
their frames of reference, tH?*formulatiqn and Validatioii of explicit 
positions pj>vsignificant issues underlyingiheir teaching behavior, and 
the search for consistency and coherence between and among beliefs . 
and action., ^ » " ^ » . ' ' • 

Of course, an essential beginning point is the recognition that ratio- 
nale-building cannp^be imposed ^productively. Given a mad^ate to 
develop a ^ti.onale, a gi*oup oi teachers may produce a document; 
\)ut it will most likely^be superficial, have little impact on their o*vfi 
instructional decision-makings and be a termination bf acjiivity rather 
than a step in an ongping process of intellectual inquiry. Although the 
result can be disappointirfg, on^must presume that the teachers with 
whom she/he is' working desire *to do the best possible job of teaching 
ajxd are concerned with their oWh intellectual integrity. This pre- 
sumption opens what is^ in my experience, the.best roiite' to stimulat- 
ing sincere involvement in rationale-building — analytic probing to 
create the cognitive dissonance XFestinger, 1957), the "felt need" 
(Archambault, 1964, p. xvi)> the fe^ling^ctf a problem real to the per- 
son,* that is the basic motivation for intellectual activity. Several points 
of analysis may serve the purpose* ^ r 

Examiningihe consistency, or lack cd*k, be^een commonly accept- 

•The tcnn "problem" is a much overused and' not carefully iho^jghl ih rough ^1^^/*. 
^ educational jargon. For a discussion of the underlying concept from a Dewcyean^^qi , 
\ of view, instructive *t»th for examining a common shallowness in probl^m-tehtefed^ 
I citizenship education curricula and for **probIcms" as the impetus for teachers' rrfjlB^^ 
nale'building ictivities^ $ce.Shermis and Barth (1977). ' ^ ^ Ulcji^Jy- 



ed— broadly and by th^teachers involved-«^oals of citizenship educa- - 
jtioh and what is stated in the teacher^' curriculum guide or what ap- 
pears to Be happening in their classes is bpe^ieffective- starting point. 
;rhe probing inust/ obviously, be discreedy and humanely handled, 
and the teachers must be Aicouraged to do their own sdf-analysis to 
the extent possible. « '* ^ 

Another excellent point of departure is often the teachersVown ex- 

^ pressions of frustration or discontent about what students appear not 
to be learning, about the lack of interest in assignments and dis- 
cussions, about disruptions in the classroom. Citizenship education 
should be a vital, exciting subj&t for young people because 4t so in- 
timately involves their own lives; and if students claimjt is dull and 
irrelevant^ and/or behave accordingly, productive aver^Ues for analy- 
sis ar^ opened up. Among the assumptions that will be^r examination ^ \ 
are. those about how people learn. For example, ate the students'" . 

N being involved in thinking as a basis for learning, or is the knowledge 
of the experts being imposed on them "so that tl^ey will be able to 
think about problems later"? Does^the ''urn" toncept of education (fill 
up the urns, thevstudents* heads^ with information, to be usecl^lat^sr), 
on^ of the most gr^valent dysfiinctionalities in ciuzehshjp education, 
dominate instruction? (I^n'f learning without fheanfngful tlhoueht a 
"turn off^lrfoT mbit pe0|)le, adults as well as ]^ung^ters? Ho\^ much, 

^ do we retain of wh^ir learitfed using the us^al rote methods to pass 
tests? Most seriously ,<how frequently dan persons recognize tjie rele- 
vance of "kriowleclgfe and jcalJ it forth fo* use when "real" problems are 
encoijntered l^tef?) Raising arid probiW^ch assumptions, even ip 
terms of how the teachers themselves lea^,® and their implications 
for the students' interest or lack of it, is pot a matterfor a few minutes 
of discussion. It is not only a starting point, but an es^ntial aspect of . ' 
rationale-building; " ^ ^ Ar * 

Another excellent starting plac^, l^cause bMhe common academic 
backgrounds and commiWnts <x)X social smdies^te^^ is with 
Charles Beard's discussion; ip Thi, Natms.,f^Jhe Socid ^apices (1934, * 
pp. 178-84), of the impact of on?s fj^me.of social knowledge on the, 

.selection an^d organization^ of cOn^eat^ere, Beard applied to the , 
j«oblems of social studies cwpiculum development the conceptitttl 
■^prQach he used in analyzing the influence of the framers' interests 
^n the United States Constittition (presented m the book heand Mary 

W course; a basic caution ipust be kept in mind: Thai is/therc is a tendency for 
teacm^rs to think on an abstract, formal operations level that allows theirf to appreciate 
and value the problems and^ conceptualizations of the academicians; ind they often . 
forget that students are fikely to be at a concrete, practical level of thought that makes » 
tfio5c*same problems and conccptualizationi meaningless. That is another area that 
bears probing (see Dewey. 1933. 1961; Newmann, 1967; Shaver & OUver, 1968^Shav. 
-er»a977a, 1977b). . 
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Beard co-aulhored, An Economic Interpretation of the Constitution^ which 
aroused the ire of **patriotic" historians when published). *Eeard's au- 
ihenticity as a scholar, along with hi^ application of Concepts from 
historical analysis to the analysis of teaching behavior^ often serve to 
engage social studies teachers. And, his emphasis on the inevitability 
of a/rame^of reference {''Every humai], being brought up in society 
inevitably has in 'miad a frame of social knowledge, ideas, and ideals 
. • .r Italics mme) and its impact . . to this frame of pattern, his 
thought and action will be* more or less^hscipusly refftrred.**) is a 
; leveling tiotion. The message is not that "You are inadequate, so you 
should engage in rationale-building," but that everyone who teaches 
should be aware of the inevitability of the'subtle as well as open influ- 
ence-of their beliefs on their teaching~<md attempt to make-the ifn- 
• p^ct more rational. " • ^. / 

Beard*s cicfclaration that "no one can profess^to feiow everything or 
to believe nothing, to possess the whole truth or to f^ercise no prefer- . 
^ ences in the selection^ arrangement, and presentation of materi<^s for 
\ < thought and instructioh . . .'^sqif^res with the conceptualization of a 
» . rattonale as constantly developing, never cpnjplete. It«a|^o suggests 
another tactic foV those 1n supervisoi7 (or consultant) roles who vish 
to involve teachers in the analytic'behavior of rationale-building: Lay- 
ing put the elemerits jn your own^>a{cpreseiit-rationale as 5th example, 
^ as an object for critiquing, and even as a potential point of departure ^ 

^ ? for the formulation of other ^rationales. This tactielayra heavy load 
on supervisors, but it is one they should be prepared fo carry. 

individual or groUp rafidnale-buijding efforts are to be produc- 
tive, the matters under considcTration mu§t be kept to'a manageable . 
scope^ When top many problem areas are considered at once, it is easy " 
io become overwhelmed and overly frustrated. Working* on Jthe s^- 
sumptions underlying one course at^ time, oneVen a unit, helps to 
limit the task to a pianageable magnitude^ Analyzing a set of sample 
, materials* assignments, or tests of your own or of teachers in the^ 
group foe the assumptions^that are impliedi including the assumed 
goals, can also be a manageable,. prckluctiye tactic, i * 

* Or, the focuS/might bg'on one important goal, such as to help stu- 4I 

- ^ dents becpme bettet cfectsion-malcers as adult citizens. The thofougjh 
'exploration of the assumptions uncierlying one such goal (e.g., is citi- 
zen decisi6nrma1cing td be considered in a largely political context?; 
What type or types of problems arc central to citizen decision-making 
' « in the agrecii^upon context? What thinking skills and conc cyts^from 
the social sciences and from otiier — are r^slevartfHow do Values 
relate to ciuzen decision-making? What role <locs and ought emotive 
com^itmegt-play?) an^l the impKca^fis^for classroom materialsj dis- 
cussions,-assignm6nts^ and tests is not likely to^be^ccomplished in^an 
O .hpur-Iong meeung* of course. But the focus on one goal rather than 
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the totality of purposes in social studies educatidn begins to limit the 
lask to manageafite proportions. And the consideration of a Wries of 
goals can provide an excellent structure for continfiing dialogue 
about rationales, espficcially if the interrelations among the goals and 
their implica'tions are explored along the way. . 

It should be dear, too, that rationale-building is not essentially a 
solitary^-pursuit^ While indtvadiial contemplation is vital, feedback 
from others f$ also essential. New ideas for consideration, the critiqu-*^ 
ing of one's own formulations and those of others, the queries ^others 
;ask that give one insights into his/her own assumptions, the casual 
- Exchanges of views that, despite the appearance of empty bull ses- 
sions, allow one to think things through without undue pressure — 
these and other, benefits come from working* with others, when 
coupled widi time alone "to read and thinly. 

But thc'social context for rationale-building is.important from oth- 
er than an iriteilcctual, stimiilative v|jew<; a "community/' even i^f it con- 
tains only two people, is necesj;^ry t^ provide the support that most of 
us need to engage In the exhiUpting but often excruciating process 
of self-analysis and developmeit. Shared commitments, the comfort 
from knowing that others art "Having the-xSame difficulUes as you la 
grappling with ^lynd^mental questions, the mutual reinforcement for 
rationale-building behavipr are important community functions. ^ 
, Teachers wjll|p.mc times be.abl^ to form and sustain the necessary 
provocative and supportive gfou|5^themseIves. But- often, they lack 
the contact^ and resources to* do so. And^ again, supervisors can make 
signifieent contributions: Stimulating individual teachers to be Con- 
cerned about radonales; teinging them into confkct with one another, 
organizing \yorking ^oups._and providing intellectual leaderstiip; 
f>roviding resoi^r^s such as^fabgks, consultants, secretarial assistance; 
arranging'Tor^ facilitating condl|ions such as involving two or more 
teachers from a school so tha^ they can interact and reinforce one 
another during thc'school day, obtaining substitutes so that meetings 
can be held during the school day, arrartging for extra rciniburse- 
njent for meeting on late afternoons and Saturdays and for teachers, 
to be* paid to>vvork oV^urric\ilun) development during the summer 
months; and securing other reinforcers such as salary lane, recertifr- 
Cation, and urfiversity course credit for participating teachers. 

The supervisor's role is critical, but not easy. Other adminietrative 
funcdons also mast be attended to. The supervisor is often in a vague- 
ly defined staff, rather than line^ posiupn, and so must go through an 
intense political, proces^ to convincg others to prolSde the resources to 
support teacher radoiiale-building activities. Stimulating, organizing, 
'and maintaining the philosophical efforts of teacfiers also faced Wth 
many demands, professlbnal^d'p«*sona!, on their limited time and 
energy is trying and fatiguing. But the stakes, and the potential saus- 
fa^cdons, are high. 
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Some Central Value-related Issues 

It would make lia'e sense to try to duplicate Fred Newmann*^ excel- 
lent enumeration of ratioriale-building issues in Chapter One. But 
values and ethical decision-making sfre so qentral to citizenship educa- 
tion^ and of so great concern currendy, that some comments to high- 
light a few relevant concerns seem an appropriate way to end this 
chapter, and the buUeun. An appropriate place to begin is with^the 
classroom and the school as a context for citizensliip educadon. Con- 
rad and Hedm (Chapter Three) and Curtft .(Chapter Four) have 
nfiade the point well that ciuzenship educaUoif must extend b<:yond 
the school.^^ But-a-related xjuery is also^rucialr What ethicariiiodel 
should the classroom and the school Exhibit? 

Dewey (Id64a, pp. 108, 1 16) pointed out years ago that the school 
must itself he a vital social institudon if it is to perform its central role 
of citizenship- education. Otherwise, Attempts to t^adi citizenship 4n 
some meaningful sense as prepafatibn for participation in the politi- 
cal-socialjife of the society will be like attempts to teach students to 
swim without water: Doomed to little success. Students mjust' be in- 
volved in the school as a society^ and the ethical principles of the 
school ppght not be difff rent/rom the ethicaMegal principles of pur 
democratic society.". A dictum of the U.S. Supreme. Court in West 
Virginia Board of Education v. Bamette (1934) suggests the importance 
bf this proposition: i ^ ^ . ^ 

That [the schools] . are educating th^ young for citizenship i^ reason for 
scrupulous protection of Constitutional freedoms of the individual, if we 
are not to strangle the free niind at its source and te^ch youthuto discount 
important princi{>lcs of our government as mere platitudes. , 

The Court's declaration brings us to another critical issue: That is, 
what is the school's role in regard to the basic values o£the society? 
Consideration of the nature of the society and the role of the school 
vis-a-vis the society raises basic questions df radonale. For example, if 
you concur with Yudof (1976) that large complex societies pi'ust for- 
malize the cultural initiation process by creating specialized institu- 
tions; especially schools^ for ""bringing masses of children into the larger 
- * , t*« 

"Has the potential role of parents in extending dtlzenship education beyond the 
school been considered adequately? Spedal educators (e.g., Kelly, 1973; Hofmeister Sc 
Reavis, 1974) have come to understand that parents must and can be utiliteii in the 
education of handicapped children. If dti^emhip efforts are to bceficttive. may we not 
have todiscover wayrto involve the home as part of the educationajLenvlronment? 

"The "Just Community School** wlh which Lawrence Kohlber^nd assodatcsSii^e 
experimenting (Wasserman» 1976) is Vn outgrowth of Kphlberg^s (e.g., 197()) r^te- 
ment of Dewey's concern witit the narrow concept of moralityjn^the schools. Studenu 
can be helped to apply democratic principles to their concerns for their rights in the 
school setting (see, e.g.. Knight, 1974). 
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culturtr/* Including "sociaHzaiidn to particular values/* what are the im- 
pHcatiOhs?'* ^ .j' • • ^ v*" * 

What are the ''particular j^lues" that are to be pa^t of theyhoors 
legitimate attempts at cultural transmission? Are there, for eitample, 
as the Supreme Court's statement in\he Barnette Case imj>lies, ba^ic 
principles of a democratic government which it is the.schoor$ obiiga- / 
tion to convey?** Should one^ distinguish between basic democratic 
values, such as equality 'bf opportunity, and mere personal values, 
such as cleanliness or honesty? (See, e.g., Shaveir & Strong, 1976, 
Chapter Two.) (^an conveying values be kept separate from imposihjr 
'udg mems based on those values? Can the enhancemen t (iifr nlratinn^ 
, if you will) of emotive commitment to the values in order xo maihuin 
societal cohesion and brovidc an emotive context for argumentatipn 
^abfeutippropriate^ubhc policy (Shaver, 1976) be carried out without 
subtly imposing cognitivetiennitions for the values^ over which there 
is, and should be, coijtiniious. public, debate? Is cultural transmission - 
that makes the values ^'avaihable" to the students sufficient, or must 
teacher^ attempt self4consciousl^to instill commitment? And, if the 
latter is •true,*hoy can this be^squared with the democratic com;-^ 
mitment to hums^n dignity an^ intelligence? Does, x>r can, values 
transmission provid? the contexi?for critical thinking, or mi*st it inter- . 
;fcie with critical, ^creative thought? Can we, in YudoPs words-, "ar- 
' rang^'the communicative process • • • ^soj that we transmit the basic 
culture, esseatial to grpwth but not press our views so forcefully that 
^ individual judgment and growth become impossible" (1976, p, 406)? 
JBeard's.(1934, p. 182) caution about the potential impact of the 
"small,, provincial, local, clasS,^gr^iL^, or personal prejudicjjs" from 
one's ^unexamined frame of reference is particularly appropriate to 
the teacher's considefation of her/his role in cultural transmission. It 
is probably unrealistiafor a teacher to eschctw completely any role in 
value transmission; but there are particular dangers if no distinction 
is'made betweeq^jthosei values that are basic to the culture and those 
that afe tmporta|it to you primarily because of ^^e particul^ subcul- 
ture or subciiltfires toj which you belong. Transmitting the general 
cultural values while supporting the le^timate subcultural variations 
that are alSo \^alued in our pluralistic society Is no easy task (see Panks, 
1973; NCSS, 1976). i\nd, if we heed any Yeminder about the potential 
ill effects of unexamined cultural transmission, recent criticism of the 



^'Lirncr (1976, p. 78) claims thi« "In/America . . . eduattdn has not cast itself in the 
role of a tool of the sutc. n^r has the sute asserted its rights fo use such a^tod.** ^e 
distinction between the sutc ^md the spdcty, and the legitimate expectations of each» is 
important in formulating educational aims and practices. Eerlak*(Chapter Two) raises 
questions about the "society- to whose wishes the schoors dtiwnship education effprts 
shouki be addressed. ^ ^ . ' " 

, ''Oliver and Shaver (1974)^ for example, argtie that there are. . * „ 
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'school's reflection of society*s '^sfexisml (Chapin Sc Braqson,. 1^73; 
^ Hahn, 1975; Grambs, 1976) should serve that purpose. 

DiscussioQ of^he^culttiral transmission function^of the school vis^a> 
^vis values begins to tbuch on another important issu^the role bf 
valuesin decision-making. Jf, for example, the central problems fac- 
* ing the citizen ve considered to be ethical in nature, wha^are the 

iniplications foT going beyond the^mpirically oriented methods df ^ 
, tHe social ^iences t9^idclud'e valumg as part of dccision^al^^ (Oli- 
i ^ ver & Shaver, 1974;, Nd^vmann, 1967; Shaver, 1967)? AI50, qu^uons 
^bom the relation of personal f^alueb to public issues, sx^th as wh^HP 
do. abo ut drug use and whether to allow npntherapc^titic abortions, 



[ " and the implications for classroom teaching neecTto be explored 
* ; (Shaver, 1976), as db^uestidns about the nature of^^ \'alues and their* 
use in justifying ethical decisions (iNIewtnann, ChapterOne)^ 
« Rationale-building should^ provide cushioning against the fads that 
^periodically hit social studies education (3haver, 1977a), and yalues/ 
ethical education is at present a faddism area. T}\e Valuer Clarifica- 
tion Approach (Raths, Harmin, & Simon, 1966*; Simon, Howe, & Kir^rfi-'* * 
• enbaum, 19712) is a current f^d w|iose stated and unexplicated 2is- 
^lOmptioiiS'bear examiiYation. Is thp conception of values adequate? Is ^ 
the orientation of Values Clarification basicaSly tl]ierapeutic?/Does 
Values Clarification present undue threat^ to the privacy of students 
and others? Is ethical relativism the dominant moral "point of view of 
Values' Clarifitation, and is* that a justifiable stahce? (See Lockwood, . 
1975, 1977; Shaver & Strong, 1976, pp. H>-122; 133-5.) What arc..; 
the implications of tho answers to such questions for the use^of Vaiur 7 
,i , Clarification a?, part of citizenship education?'-' 

By the same token^ the Cogrtltive Moral Development Approach of 
Lawrence Kohlberg (see, e.g.; Kohll>erg, 1970; Fenton, 1976a) has 
had a bandwagon elpFect that bears scrutiny. There are serious ques-^ 
tions about the philosophical and reSearcfi'bases for the approach and 
about its applicability to th^ classroom (Fraeokel, 19*;^, 1977; Shavei^ 
& Strong, 1976, pp. 122-33), but strong counter-arguments are being ' 
for its acceptability .(Fentoni nid., 1976a, 1977). One s<^nous-, 
^ (^riticism is that the' emphasis of thfe Cognitive Moral /De>'«lqpment 
Approach on rhoral dilemma discussions as a means of raising^fu**^ 
, dents' cognitive' lfevels"of moral reasoning may lead t&achcrs to over- 

look the important task of helping; students to develo]^ specific sicills" 
, and concepts for ethical decision^making (Shaver,* 1977a). Kohlberg. ; 
(Kohlberg & Kuhmerker, 1976) is ^ware of the problem, 'and Fenton< i 
(n.d.) is attacking the need for intelje^ijal skills in .his curriculum' 
. ♦ work; But the issues are still verv i?\uch alive for teachers ^nd^supjcrvi- 
sors whp must decide \?hat rent the Moral X^ognitive Development 
.Approach should play in their curricula. '* ^ -'^'t 

, ■ Criucal analysis of the assuniptions and implications of prop?^(^a^ 
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^v" !'^ Values or ethical eduijatianal Rrp^ms is^n essential part of r^tio- { ^' 
; • nal^buMing fo citizenship educau6)kj|uvit is important to remem- 
:be? thatVynthesisJs, vaJuaW too. As Fen|€*i has suggested (e.g., 1977, 
: ; / ^P* 60),>yiewingcpricqU^^^ only as^^ubjects for analysis: and a% 

nyals with one another can be dj^sfuqction^. We must .also ask wheth-^ 
v/- ^ ?^er different ij>pri)aches mij^ht cctoplement one another in compre^ « 

, y Jjieflsiye citizenshipi^ucadon pj;ograms based pn\t3ioughtfuI ration- 
; " \ lies. Suggestions along.those lines h^ve been made by J^^rp.Qn (1976b, ^ 
: / n!d.); Newnjann ^Ch. One), and Shaver '( 1976). , ^ ♦ 



^ Goiiclu^oh\ ^ 

; Of coitrse, if sodal studies .programs ju-e to, &e responsive to the . 
• ^ ne^s of citiienship education in a demo^^tic society, underlying Sis-'' 
--v?rtmiptions ^Dout vahies and ethical decisioii-makmg are nqt the only 
(''O^es that need ip be'explicated and ^xafmined/ By the^same token, ^ 
' <:oiisiderations of tnejrole^f-social studies in encouraging soc&I criti- 
V cism ^(Berlak, Chapter Tvf o), the pofehtial impact of community par- ' 
t/ j&ipatio^n (Conrad & He^hi, Chapter Three), anfi the ^tudy of con- 
.;>v-" trovefsial, ccijrimunity jiroblems by slow l^^arners (Curtis,* Chapter 
i.^: y f^opi^): do not encompass the multitude of decisions that must be. 
ma9e, exfilicitly or by default, l)y those who wish to build effective , 
-^tizenship education programs. Newman n's^4iscussion of rationale- 
/building issuici*! in Chapter One is an excellent illustration <5f that 
point? v!/' \ ^ " ^ ,r . 

. ^ On^' reviewer of the manuscript for this bulletin commented that 
/she/he'was left with "the irnpres^bn^at rhe i^anuscrf^t is comprised 
\ of vaguely related essays apd [isj.riot a tighdy conceptualized^ l^ulletin * 
' Which ad^r^s^s t)ie status of citizenship. education.''^¥hat character- 
; Ization, as you know by now jt you haye i:ead the pi^feceding pages, is , 
^ ; / apt— although we fiope ^hat the connection ambj^g the chapters, in 
{ ^ p l^erins of the^rieed to recohceptualize citizenship^dueation is not so 
ivague as to'bQc^nperceivable. The structure,^ or. lack of it, did not 
\ : ^ occur by'chance or oversight; it 'is believed to reflect the Jack of any 
e:^isting definitive conceptualization^of citizenship education. The in- 
tent was^ to sugj^est the need tor confronting the tough, continual 
, % . process of buildmg ratibnales (Shaver, Chapter F(ve) for the ciuzen- 
sbip educadon-related experiences tfi at ^students liave under the aus- 
pices of the schpoj, and through the school's impacts on other agencies 
^ and institutioi^s, and to suggest the vast airay of issues ;hat have not 
» ^^en ad^res^d adequately to date. This isf not to say that much good 
conceptual and program implementation wbrk has not gone on, but 
i ^ * ? tQ suggest that j|ajbr efforts still lie ahead. - > 

; ^ yi^bat the invol^^ent oC clissrooin teadiers, as well *as 5upervisors 
r ' J" and university^ professors, in mtionale-btiilding efforts ^ill have sig- 
nificant positive, impacts on cidzenship education is the fai^h under- 
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lyingj this bulferin. The Assumption that those of^us involved in the 
effort can tolera^ the condnuously unfinished nature of the business 
ind continue ih our efforts to work on chunks of the total, while strug- 
gling lo keep the totaHn mind may4xrof^ubious validity. If so, the" 
prospects for increasingly rational and effective citizenship education 
p'^grams in our schools are not bright. ^ 
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